"EATHER, WE THANK THEE" 
Christians need to have childlike gratitude toward God 
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A Question of Values 


THE HUGE LINER made its way through 
the smaller shipping of San Francisco 
Bay. A curl of white flashed from the 
bow as it picked up speed under Golden 
Gate Bridge. 

Two men stood on the wharf after 
the crowd had scattered. They were 
discussing the departure of a friend on 
the boat. One of them flicked a cig- 
arette into the water and said, ‘Well, 
that breaks up our trio.” 

“I guess friendship isn’t so important 
after all,” said the other. “You’d think 
our years together in college and med- 
ical school would have meant some- 
thing.” 

“Probably forgotten us already,” said 
the first man. “There will be plenty to 
occupy his attention on the boat. Just 
think of those sunny days with nothing 
to do but play deck tennis and lounge 
around the swimming pool.” 

“They have a good orchestra on 
board, and there’s a dance every 
Tad 5 oa” 

“And don’t forget that three-day 
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Hawaii. 
wouldn't give fora trip like that 

The two men walked to a taxi. 
of them said, “Sorry you can’t be with 


stopover at Boy, 


One 


us tonight. It’s going to be quite a 
party. Probably won’t break up until 
morning.” He sighed. “Glad tomor- 
row’s Sunday so I can catch up on my 
sleep.” 

‘Td like to come,” said the other, 
“but we’re flying down to Las Vegas 
for the week end. Hope I have some 
luck with the cards.” 


As the taxi pulled a hill they looked | 


back toward the bay, saw the ship 


heading for open water. One’ of them 


said: 

“T just can’t understand him throw- 
ing his life away like that . . . leaving 
all of this to become a medical mission- 
ary in China.” 
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Return trip to the White House 

Harry Truman had given the Prot- 
estants an undated promise. Sooner or 
later there would be an end to Myron 
C. Taylor’s trips to the Vatican as the 
president’s personal representative. 
That had been stated by Mr. Truman 
when 11 Protestant leaders visited him 
on June 5, 1946. 

Meanwhile Mr. Taylor had made new 
journeys to Rome. President Truman 
and the pope had exchanged widely 
publicized letters. The Roman Catholic 
Church was looming up as a big power 
in world politics. 

This month Protestant leaders went 
back to Washington. They called at the 
White House on Nov. 14 to renew their 
protest against the Taylor appointment. 
The president promised to take their 
objections under consideration, they re- 
ported, and said once more that the 
Taylor appointment was temporary. 

Visitors to the president were Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert of the Federal 
Council of Churches, Dr. Edwin T. 
Dahlberg of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, Dr. W. L. Garrison, Dr. Louie 
Newton of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
of the Methodist Church. 

Nobody was saying what the next 
step might be. The U.S. Congress would 
soon be in session. There had been 
rumors that the Protestant case against 
the Taylor appointment might become 
an issue at the Capitol. No congres- 
sional approval for a representative to 
the Vatican had been given. 

Protestants suspected that, under 
cover of a world emergency, precedent 
for a U.S. embassy at the Vatican was 
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being built up. A majority of the large 
nations send ambassadors there. 


Dr. Hans ASMUSSEN 
Scheduled to arrive this week 


German churchman due 

The chancellor of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany, Dr. Hans Asmus-} 
sen, was due in New York City this 
week. He is the third of the German] 
Protestant leaders whom U.S. military 
authorities approved last fall for trips to 
America. Others were Pastor Martin# 
Niemoeller and Bishop Otto Dibelius. | 

Dr. Asmussen, a strongly anti-Nazil 
churchman during the Hitler period, is} 
among Germany’s leading theologians. | 


Oppose conscription 
There were three reasons why th 
ULC Board of Social Missions does not} 


approve of the plan for universal mil- 
itary training pending in Congress. 

1. It-will not contribute to the real 
defense of the country. 

2. The exorbitant cost could better 
be used for other means of material 
defense. 

3. It is contrary to the interests of 
democracy. 

The board went on record against 
the training bill (HR 4278) at its meet- 
ing on Nov. 13. Its arguments against 
conscription are presented, said the 
board, because “the Board of Social 
Missions is charged with the respon- 
sibility of counseling the Church in the 
Christian solution of the problems of 
society.” 

Previous ULC statement on conscrip- 
tion, adopted at the 1944 convention, 
recommended that the U.S. government 
postpone action on the military training 
plan until after the war when “the 

future military needs of our country 
will be known better ... and when 
peace plans have been adopted.” 


Maybe in Minnesota 

Nobody seemed to know whether 
North Dakota could find room for any 
of the displaced persons of Europe. 

In 16 years 140,000 people had moved 
out of the state. There are not enough 
laborers left to manage the farm work. 
In Europe a million homeless persons 
are waiting for word to come.... 

Governor Fred G. Aandahl appointed 
a committee of 13, including a Lutheran 
clergyman. After brief study, the com- 
mittee gave up. Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran groups had urged that at least 
5,000 DPs be invited. There are that 
many relatives of North Dakota farmers 
in the DP camps, they said. 

Opposition to bringing over the DPs 
came from the American Legion. Farm 
loans and housing for veterans should 
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come ahead of DPs, said Spencer Boise, 
Legion leader. Also against the refugees 
was Glenn J. Talbott, president of the 
N. D. Farmers Union. If hard times 
come, he said, the people who ask that 
DPs come over “might be applying for 
WPA themselves in a few years.” 

There was still a chance in Minne- 
sota. Governor Luther W. Youngdahl 
named a committee this month to see 
how many DPs his state could take. 
One of the 10 he appointed is Dr. T. F. 
Gullixson, vice president of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. 

“We in this state are second- and 
third-generation pioneers,’ said the 
governor. “We can feel a kinship for 
these new pioneers. .. . On my own 
part, I should be happy to invite all 
so-called and mis-labeled ‘displaced 
persons’ of Europe to come to Minne- 
sota, feeling confident that this state 
and this land would be enriched by 
their residence here.” 


They get the farm 

Not far from Jerusalem there is a 
farm. Because Lutheran World Action 
money could be quickly sent to the 
Holy Land to equip the farm with ma- 
chinery, it has been returned to its 
rightful owner—the Syrian Orphanage. 

Permission to use its valuable farm 
of nearly 1,800 acres, located at Chee- 
met Allah on the outskirts of Jerusalem, 
has been granted by the British Gov- 
ernment’s Custodian of Enemy Prop- 
erty. The agreement was negotiated 
through the efforts of Dr. Edwin Moll, 
who has been in Palestine for a year 
as a representative of the U.S. National 
Committee for the Lutheran World 
Federation. The farm will be operated 
under his supervision. 

When the farm is put into good work- 
ing order, according to Dr. Moll, it will 
supply the food needs for the 400 or- 


phans and more than 100 employees 
of the Syrian Orphanage, a Lutheran 
mission agency. A profit will also be 
realized, he said, from the sale of wheat. 
Funds will be used to carry on work 
among the orphans of Palestine. 

With the outbreak of the war, the 
farm was rented on a lease which ex- 
pired last Oct. 31. After long negotia- 
tions, Dr. Moll prevailed upon the 
Enemy Property Custodian not to re- 
new the lease, but to turn the property 
back to its useful’ purposes for the 
Syrian Orphanage. 


Quick action 

“We found the farm in extremely bad 
shape,” Dr. Moll reported. “The man 
who had rented it had gotten away 
with almost everything movable, had 
completely worn out the machinery, had 
allowed the buildings to deteriorate. 

“There is not much left but the land 
and the bare buildings. Since the seed- 
ing season is almost over and the rains 
due, we had to act with great speed and 
boldness in order to get a harvest this 
coming season. We secured a tractor 
and are plowing all day and part of the 
night. We are following the plow with 
the seeder. We will get the harvest in, 
but just in the nick of time.” 

From funds placed at his disposal by 
Lutheran World Action, Dr. Moll pur- 
chased a large second-hand tractor, a 
new light tractor and spare parts for 
$4,360. He estimated that $13,600 will 
be needed to equip the farm properly 
for next season. 

“We realize fully the pitiful needs of 
brethren in Europe and that moneys 
spent in Palestine are taken from the 
same treasury as the money for Euro- 
pean relief,’ Dr. Moll added. “At the 
same time instant and effective action 
is imperative here in order to com- 
pletely convince the government of our 
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ability and sincerity so that we may 
finally save all of these valuable and 
powerful instruments of evangelism.” 
The five orphaned Lutheran Missions 
in Palestine, which before the war were 
owned and operated by German mission 
societies, have extensive properties | 
valued at 17 to 20 million dollars. 


Lilje on radio 

A half-hour was waiting for Bishop: 
Hanns Lilje. The CBS would give him) 
the time for a coast-to-coast radio ser- 
mon next May 23. The Lutheran bishop 
of Hannover is expected in the U.S. 
at that time to speak at the 200th anni- 
versary of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Other Lutherans were on the 1947- 
48 “Church of the Air” series planned 
by CBS. First came Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz on Nov. 23. On Feb. 1, Dr. S. C. 
Michelfelder was scheduled. He would 
be in America on furlough from the} 
Geneva headquarters of the Luthera 
World Federation. On March 21 Dr 
Clarence C. Stoughton, ULC steward 
ship secretary, would speak. 
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Will spend their money 

The debate had lasted a long while, 
Should the American Lutheran Church} 
save all the benevolence money it gets! | 
this year to spend next year? The ideal 
of a “guaranteed budget,” based on af 
backlog of cash in the bank, appealed taf 
a good many. While their policy wasf} 
in effect, nearly a million dollars hadff 
been stored up for future use. ] 

Last month the people who favored 
spending the money as it comes had won 
the argument. “The cash-in-hand pla | 
of finance is indefinitely tabled,” an- 
nounced the Lutheran Standard. Hal}! 
of the reserve in the bank would bef 
made available to the various boards 


Movie criticism 

It seemed there were some Methodists 
who didn’t like the movies. This month 
the Christian Advocate, Methodist 
weekly, gave its criticism of current 
films. Years of resentment boiled to the 
surface. 

“Prostitutes are being glamorized,” 
the Advocate said. “Rakes are made to 
appear respectable . . . little or nothing 
can be undertaken without the aid of a 


cigarette. ... 

“All social recreation must be sat- 
urated in alcohol ... the marriage vow 
is nullified . . . domestic relations are 
made a mockery .. . nudity is ap- 
plauded. 


“Inanity is glossed over with tech- 
nicolor . . . jungle ethics are paraded 
before our children decency is 
made to appear dull.... 

“Protestant clergymen almost with- 
out exception are represented as sim- 
pletons . . . sacred things are made 
common... and sobriety is ridiculed.” 


Two are honored 

High honors were conferred on a 
missionary and a professor. The mis- 
sionary was Miss Edith Eykamp, on 
furlough from the ULC field in India. 
She received the Kaiser-i-Hind medal, 
inaugurated in 1900 when Victoria was 
Queen of England and Empress of In- 
dia. It is given to those who have 
rendered conspicuous humanitarian 
service to India. 

King George VI—once upon a time 
emperor of India—had announced the 
award to Miss Eykamp last Christmas. 
Actual presentation was in Washington, 
D. C., on Oct. 31. Lord Inverchapel, 
British ambassador to the U.S., be- 
stowed the award. 

During 20 years in India Miss Eykamp 
-had led two great schools, a Teachers’ 
Training School and the Stall High 
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To Miss Eykamp, from the British Empire. 


To Dr. Bostrom, from the King of Sweden. 


School for girls, both in Guntur. These 
schools enroll over 1,000 students. 

Second Lutheran reaping a high 
honor last month was Dr. Otto H. Bos- 
trom, now a professor at Hamma Divin- 
ity School. King Gustav V of Sweden 
had made him a chevalier of the Royal 
Order of Vasa. Presentation of the 
award was made in New York City by 
the Swedish consul general, Lennart 
Nylander. 

As pastor of Gustavus Adolphus 
Church in New York, Dr. Bostrom had 
done much to promote co-operation and 
friendly relations between the people 
of Sweden and those of Swedish descent 
who have immigrated to America. 


LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION (Receipts as of October 31, 1947) 


Goal 

United Lutheran Church ...........ccscssceeseeeeeeees $ 4,972,482.12 
Evangelical Lutheran Church .........:csseeeee 1,791,316.73 
American Lutheran Church .......cccccccescesseees 1,658,731.64 
Augustana) Synod) eccnteaccccecscarteseenscorsterecccerere 1,164,275.84 
Lutheran) Free Churchiccscsssesseeeceerre eee 147,753.88 
United Ev. Lutheran Church .........ccceeeeeee 104,476.00 
Finnish) Suomiu Synod) veces. renee 94,411.75 
Danish Lutheran Church) ssscasrccessessccsstresererss 56,463.62 
UEC yot Australiatece cence 
Lutheran Student Association ........ccccseseeeees 
Undesiqnated ccscateccsceccssscceescsteoscs trex werteeseses 
Lutheran’ Worlds Relicf cs secet ceccetcencess 

TOTALS iets cutee oe $10,000,000.00 

United Lutheran Church 

Californtaiec.cccca cece ee $ 51,407.34 
Central Pennsylvania, s.ccccc.csssc.-ce-cseessesesezesesess . 814,838.61 
Floricdaie 2c:c.eh ences 10,011.96 
Georgia-Alabama, icccx-cascese secre 19,665.92 
[hihots' sack scat eer reenter eee ae 232,290.41 
Indiana’, (eiccsterecee es ee 92,307.97 
loWadessii cs cerrecee coe Fae eects eee 72,815.00 
Kansasiit cic dccvxeeigee ere 46,741.27 
Kentucky-Tennesscesssscnseatreec ee ae 29,187.14 
Maryland ccsansesctees eet 245,431.87 
Michigan? ....cc.eaeen eee 39,010.05 
Midwest? 2.c.c:c-css cece eo eee 61,660.65 
Mississippi *.2.0...c::-cccscocscascacacecesace-soessgottrceorsees 2,542.20 
Nebraska-20222.%c-nsetestii Mite eee 88,160.79 
New York:42.22. 23 ow eee 696,312.10 
NorthiCarolinas::. <2: 2.2%). ee ee 145,312.24 
Northwest wccucen cee ee eres 217,274.48 
Ohidihicstat ei cee eee ee ens 329,159.87 
Pacificee etre tecce newest oe Reeth eee 21,834.05 
Pennsylvania Ministerium ...........:c0cccscsseeeees 930,698.22 
Pittsburgh cet aa... ctr tcs etter eee 412,698.82 
RockyaMountain.scscsceee corner ees 14,525.18 
Slovak*Ziona ceseei Se eee 63,675.92 
South: Carolinaga.cscnacs cee 105,300.59 
Texas edeccatecctecssscsterccascsintesanceoonsere ace etne 22,972.40 
Virginia sitncnccscarincset tose eco 100,630.49 
Weartbutg) tssccssectcschescecotsecursaarsceeeeeeteetres 81,258.19 
West: Virginia sacs 2. crane eee 24,758.39 
Canadar increase en ee 100,000.00 
Icelandic: .cc.ccccsnessccnee ee ene 


err rere rer ere tert r tri tteeerere rere tery 


(Contributions made directly to Canadian Lutheran World Relief by National Lutheran Counc | 
churches in Canada on August 31, 1947, totaled $122,919.76.) 


Cash Received 
$4,468,035.66 
1,631,082.90 
1,573,837.76 
1,330,383.87 
144,597.29 
103,695.65 
80,795.52 
42,934.31 
28,064.80 
5,366.66 
41,761.14 
105,379.12 


$9,555,934.68 


$ 57,305.71 
615,887.30 
12,907.63 
26,184.32 
198,337.03 
87,563.19 
53,333.34 
27,381.92 
27,928.72 
248,714.80 
37,400.05 
57,569.51 
1,991.42 
49,954.51 
606,404.83 
167,330.16 
226,654.78 
344,026.98 
23,434.05 
771,297.00 
352,177.23 
17,253.03 
9,199.71 
102,150.36 
21,634.32 
96,867.57 
49,602.05 
17,639.98 
103,467.35 
11,003.59 
10,969.02 
8,361.93 


Per cent 
89.8 
91.0. 
94.8 | 
114.2 | 
97.8 
99.2 
85.5 
76.0. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Japanese come back 

“MabDE IN JAPAN” promises to become 
as common a trade-mark as before the 
war. Already the better-dressed in- 
habitants of Tanganyika and Zanzibar 
in eastern and central Africa are adorn- 
ing themselves with Japanese blankets, 
and finished goods are being exported 
to Britain, the Netherlands and their 
colonial possessions, likewise to Burma. 

These Japanese goods are backed and 
encouraged by the U.S. (government- 
owned) Commercial Corporation, which 
is seeking to rehabilitate Japan’s world 
trade, and by this means defray U.S. 
occupation expenses. The Corporation 
exports American cotton to Japan to 
be processed in her textile mills, now 
66 per cent restored to full production. 
The Corporation must pay the USS. 
cotton merchants in dollars. Therefore 
it demands dollars from the customers 
for “Made in Japan” products. 

Britain particularly resents this, since 
millions of yards of Japanese cotton 
yarn go to British East Africa, the 
United Kingdom, Hong Kong and 
Burma, and these purchases hit Brit- 
ain’s dollar credits hard. 


_ Chinese don't approve 

CHINA HAS an objection to these 
“Made in Japan” goods, and resents 
the help given to “an enemy nation.” 
Comments an editorial in a recent issue 
of Chung Yang Jih Pao—“‘During these 
two years China’s national reconstruc- 
tion work has made no progress, while 
the defeated Japanese imperialists are 
already showing signs of recovery.” 

This journal’s complaint is aimed at 
_the Far Eastern Commission’s permis- 
sion to Japan to export textiles, “be- 
cause of shortages in Asia.” Asserting 
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that “we not only do not need to import 
textiles at present, but, on the con- 
trary, we have surplus supplies to be 
sold in the South Seas market.” Chung 
Yang Jih Pao declares that “large-scale 
Japanese dumping at this stage would 
restore Japan’s prewar monopoly of 
the Far Eastern textile market.” 


Demand 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA is in financial dif- 
ficulty and would like to be helped out 
with U.S. dollars. The problem has 
been created by sharply increased de- 
mands from Russia. 

At first Russia simply requested four 
times the amount of goods the Czechs 
thought they could spare to the Soviet, 
in view of their own needs and their 
commitments to western customers. 
Dissatisfied with this explanation, Rus- 
sia recently demanded five times as 
much as she had previously requested. 
To meet that demand would cut Czecho- 
slovakia off from all her western cus- 
tomers, and at the same time from a 
needed supply of U.S. dollars which 
these customers paid. 

Hence Czechoslovakia would like to 
have at least $350,000,000 from the U.S. 
with which to buy western raw mate- 
rials to be used in meeting Russia’s 
quintuple demand, a process by which 
Czechoslovakia would be subjected to 
U.S. imperialist dollar diplomacy! 


Rumor 

Norway’s Home (Radio) Service 
quotes the N.T.B. (Norsk Telegram- 
byraa) correspondent in Berlin as re- 
porting that the police there have dis- 
covered 20 secret Nazi organizations 
at work in Germany. Some of them 
are said to be so widespread that they 
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have branches at work in many other 
places in Europe, and have stretched 
their network across the Atlantic to 
semi-Nazi groups in the U.S.A. 

Their membership is alleged to con- 
sist mostly of criminals, members of 
Hitler Jugend and S.S. officers. Their 
existence is credited to the superficial 
processes of denazification in Germany 
during the past two years. 


Rainbow 

VENEZUELA IS ANXIOUS to balance her 
one-sided economy. Her one industry, 
production of oil, suffers from primitive 
and wasteful methods. Her people 
suffer from lack of food and from im- 
proper nutrition. 

Part of this condition is due to poor 
domestic production of food. Though 
the soil is generally good and there 
is sufficient arable land, yet Venezuela 
imports over 40 per cent of her food, 
and prices are too high for the peasants. 
Authorities are pinning their hopes on 
the ideas of Nelson Rockefeller and 
his brothers, who have plans to in- 
crease food production within the land 
and from its local waters. The fish in- 
dustry is receiving first attention be- 
cause the sea-crop is abundant, easy 
to get, capable of rapid development. 

Venezuela has some of the richest 
fishing grounds in the western hemis- 
phere. Juan Bimba (Venezuela’s John 
Doe) is to be taught how to use his 
hands, his lands, and his opportunities. 

This will be approached by thorough- 
going instruction in agriculture, hus- 
bandry, the scientific development of 
native grains, the introduction of su- 
perior cattle, methods of marketing and 
distribution, and the impetus of uni- 
versal education. Part of the education 
will be the Rockefeller plan to estab- 
lish a series of model farms, with in- 
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struction and encouragement in+the use | 
of modern machinery. Proper housing, | 
sanitation and medical oversight are to | 


be provided. 


Briefly stated 
Russia’s novelty cotton in natural 


colors is ready to bid for a place in the | 


open markets. Samples in khaki color 


are even now in the hands of a Phila- — 
delphia importer. A variety of shades — 


in other colors are ready for a debut. 

. . OnTaRIO is so anxious for British 
immigrants that she plans to start two 
airplane flights daily to bring them 
over. .. . THE Dominion of India plans 
to add 150,000 miles to her highway 


system during the next 15 years, par- | 


ticularly farm-to-market roads to fa- 
cilitate the sale and distribution of 
agricultural products. ... TURKEY, after 
trying to do business with her Balkan 
neighbors, has begun to shift her trade 
farther west. Communist control has 
forced an end to prosperous prewar 
commercial relations. . . . Or 11,423 
tons of potatoes recently shipped to 
Germany for the use of U.S. personnel 
in the occupation zone, only 36 per cent 
were found suitable for storage on land- 


ing at Bremen, with another 16 per, 


cent edible if culled and used imme- 
diately. Potatoes have especially suf- 
fered at the hands of government au- 
thorities. They have dumped 595,000 
bushels during the past eight months, 
though asking the public to “eat less 
and waste less.” In the meantime a 


price-support subsidy of $1.34 a bushel | 


is being paid in conformity with some. 


mysterious law. ... SWEDEN IS MAKING 
prefabricated straw houses for Belgium. 
Units of pressed straw are made to be 
hung on wooden frames to make the| 
walls and inner partitions. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


The Lutheran | 


Washington 


LAYING OF THE cornerstone of the 
Maryland Synod Building at the Na- 
tional Lutheran Home by Dr. L. M. 
Zimmerman and the dedication of the 
Weidley Memorial Residence represent 
more than a local Lutheran project or 
an enterprise of near-by synods. 

About three years ago the Congress 
was about to pass a bill which would 
have taxed the Home property, includ- 
ing 30 surrounding acres, to the point 
where the Home would have been com- 
pelled to move because of prohibitive 
costs. The alert superintendent, Dr. 
Robert L. Lang, handled his arguments 
so well at the congressional hearing 
that the Home was exempted by name 
alongside the National Geographic So- 
ciety and the National Medical Associa- 
tion. It is perhaps the only religious 
institution so indicated. Indeed, the 
social philosophy underlying such in- 
stitutions as aged homes and orphan- 
ages should be re-thought. 


Tax exemption 

The issues of church and state are, 
of course, involved. These institutions 
must keep hands off each other. The 
state cannot lay hands on the church 
by taxing it when the church uses its 
property for religious, charitable, or 
educational purposes. The National 
Lutheran Home is both a charitable and 
religious institution. But claim for tax 
exemption also rests upon the ground 
that the church relieves the public 
purse by saving the government from 
caring for many needy folks. 


Pay as you go 

It is not the case at the National Lu- 
theran Home but some church institu- 
tions operate on little more than a pay 
basis. Is there a religious motive in 
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CHURCH INSTITUTIONS AND TAXATION 


such transactions? At a conference 
called by Social Security officials it 
was pointed out by the government 
that church and fraternal institutions 
are operated on a higher level than 
those run by government. Church rep- 
resentatives were encouraged to enlarge 
their facilities, being assured that while 
social security and old-age assistance 
checks could not be made payable to 
institutions, they would be made out to 
individuals in these institutions who 
were free to enter into their own agree- 
ments with the homes concerned. 


Religion 

There are those who question seri- 
ously whether institutions caring for 
people on a pay basis are doing re- 
ligious work. 

Many of us would insist, however, 
that church members should not be 
forced to enter public institutions. Pri- 
vate nursing homes are so expensive 
that few people can afford the cost. 
The shortage of such homes in most 
communities enters the picture also. 
And, still further, some people cannot 
get the total care they need outside of 
a church institution for any amount of 
money. In view of such lack of appro- 
priate facilities, therefore, should not 
the church receive her own members 
and, when they are able, let them pay? 


Consistency 
The final question is more difficult. 


Should church institutions accept state 
aid in the form of old-age assistance 
and social security? Is there any dif- 
ference between this and taking state 
money for school buses carrying pupils 


to church schools? 
—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Kind People Should be Intelligent 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


We Christians should send our gifts effectively. 


Money for 


Lutheran World Action counts more than random package-sending © 


FoR SEVERAL WEEKS I have been 
“studying” America. I have been try- 
ing to find out what Christian America 
thinks about Christian Europe and 
whether we really want to help. My 
findings can be summed up in a few 
questions which are always asked 
wherever I go. Perhaps these ques- 
tions and my answers, based on the 
experience of more than two years in 
postwar Europe, will be of interest to 
you. 

“Should I send individual food par- 
cels?” stands high on the list of queries. 
Answer: Not unless you feel reason- 
ably certain that the person to whom 
you send the package is worthy of help 
and that he is not receiving aid from 
any other source. 

The other day I was in a parsonage 
when a pastor received a letter from a 
woman in Germany asking for help. 
She had simply addressed the envelope 
to “The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
at Harrisburg, Pa.” It was a shot in 
the dark. Maybe she sent a similar 
letter to the Presbyterian Church in 
Oshkosh; maybe she didn’t. The proper 
way to deal with such correspondence 
is to send it to Lutheran World Action 
headquarters or to Church World Serv- 
ice. Hundreds of such letters are for- 
warded every month to Hilfswerk in 
Germany for investigation and appro- 
priate action. 


Does Hilfswerk do anything about 
them? The other day I, too, received 
a letter from a woman in Germany. It 
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was from a mother in Essen who had | 
asked for direct help not long ago, and 
it was a letter of thanks. I had told — 
her I was sending her request to Hilfs- 
werk. This is what she said: “Through 
Hilfswerk I received a food parcel 
which arrived on Oct. 4. I want to ex- 
tend to you the heartfelt thanks of our 
whole family for this wonderful gift. 
My little boy was overjoyed. The food | 
situation here is still terribly bad and I 
am very, very grateful for this aid.” | 


I am DEAD-suRE that package was not | 
sold on the black market, and I am 
reasonably certain that local pastor 
took a good look at the case. If the 
woman needs special help, she will 
continue to get it, in proportion to the 
needs of others around her. 

It is a sad fact that American ad- 
dresses are being sold on the black 
market in Germany with the guarantee | 
that at least one food parcel has been 
received from each source! In other 
cases, people have sent hundreds of 
letters to individuals and organizations 
in the United States, hoping that at. 
least two or three parcels will result. 
Germans who can write English are: 
charging five marks for each begging 
letter they compose or translate! | 

Church leaders in Germany are sick: 
and disgusted with this abject begging 
and they frequently feel hurt and dis-: 
appointed that American Christian aid: 
is not entrusted to them to distribute 
carefully. Of course, Hilfswerk can-. 
not meet all requests. I have seen the 
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PACKAGE FROM AMERICA! 
German families need all the help they 


can get. American churches seek to 
make sure the help goes to those who 
need it most. 


formal notices they often send to peo- 
ple who are needy—but not quite so 
needy as others—saying that they are 
sorry they cannot help. That is not so 
much the fault of this great Protestant 
relief agency as the fault of Americans 
who think they have done their bit 
when they answer the letter of an un- 
known but persuasive pleader. 


Don’t sHRuc your shoulders and say, 
“Well, one parcel makes no difference.” 
I am rapidly becoming convinced that 
we Christians in America are largely 
dissipating the great aid-resources at 
our disposal. Our church help is going 
to Europe in ineffective driblets. What 
of the large orphanages, hospitals, 
homes for the aged, and refugee settle- 
ments which the churches of Europe 
must support? For every person who 
writes you a letter there are 10 who 
may not have the strength, the im- 
agination, or the pencil (let alone type- 
writer!) to transmit a request. 

- Does this mean that no parcels should 
be sent? Not at all. There are excep- 
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tions, especially among friends and rel- 
atives. But think twice before you act. 
Think of how much further your dol- 
lar will go if you put it into the hands 
of your ambassadors over there who 
know how and where and when to buy 
in bulk, and who know how and where 
and whom to help! 

You may be sure that all aid is 
needed and that even the parcels which 
are sold on the black market do some- 
body some good eventually. But why 
not be sure your contribution gets off 
to a proper start? Why not help the 
European churches to help the needy 
and thus be strengthened themselves? 


Question No. 2 comes at me like 
this: “Why can’t the Europeans help 
themselves? Why don’t they get down 
to work?” Answer: Most Europeans, 
especially the European churches, are 
trying desperately to help themselves. 
They don’t like to be the objects of 
charity. 

I have just said that the parcel re- 
quests are often a racket and now I am 
saying that the Europeans are hard at 
work. There is, however, no real con- 
tradiction. The contradiction lies in 
the various kinds of people who go to 
make up the human race. The fact is 
that the most self-respecting Euro- 
peans, as well as the panhandlers, are 
down and almost out. 

To be sure, there are large areas in 
Europe where the food situation has 
improved enormously since the war, 
especially in the countries which again 
control their own economy. Perhaps 
there’s a moral in that. The nations 
that are worst off are the ones that 
are still occupied or under Russia’s 
gouging thumb. 


But Even ENGLAND is getting worse 
instead of better! Europe is like a man 
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that has gone through a terrible -and 
prolonged illness. All his tissues are 
wasted and his whole system is dan- 
gerously weakened. A long, slow period 
of convalescence is unavoidable. It will 
be many years before that man can 
lift the loads he used to lift, especially 
in industry. And agriculture today de- 
pends on industry just as much as in- 
dustry depends on agriculture! 

Farmers need tools. Most of them 
were worn out, broken, or stolen. They 
need draft animals or tractors. Most 
of them went the same way as the 
tools. They need seed. Most of it was 
eaten up or could not be bought. They 
need artificial fertilizers, but the fac- 
tories are not producing. 

Now, in the third postwar year, has 
come a terrible drought which af- 
flicted practically all of Europe from 
Denmark and Romania. When I left, 
everything seemed dead and brown. 
Early in November I talked with the 
Rev. John Scherzer, just back from 
Germany, who said no rain had fallen 
yet. Many people had not seen a po- 
tato for months; others had a few the 
size of marbles. 


But THE EuropEAN churches have not 
given up the struggle. Until the fall 
of 1946, for instance, Hilfswerk col- 
lected more food and clothing inside 
Germany than it received from the out- 
side: 20,000 tons in the first year. Last 
year we sent 15,000 tons. Hilfswerk 
was organized in August 1945 on the 
assumption that help might never come 
from abroad. And for a while it looked 
as though the occupation authorities 
would not allow Americans to help. 

Aside from that, the best thing about 
our Christian contributions has been 
the encouragement it has given to 
Europeans to help themselves. There 
never would have been a child-feeding 
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program in Hungary, sponsored by the | 
churches, if American Lutheran aid had | 
not started it for three months. That — 
gave the Hungarian Lutherans courage | | 
to go on. The French Lutheran Church — 
was so grateful for help given in its | 
emergency that it is trying now to raise 
funds to help itself and, if possible, | 
others. This, despite the fact that 
French pastors are practically the low- 
est-paid workers in the country. | 
Hilfswerk asks us not to send in 
packaged food, or finished garments, or 
prefabricated buildings, that is, if they 
have to be bought with dollars. They 
want just the indispensable raw mate- 
rials: bulk food which they will pack- 
age, raw cotton and wool which they 
will spin and weave, lumber and metal 
which they will turn into churches. 
They are ready to invest money and 
labor on their side and thus double or 
even quintuple the value of your gift! 


QuEsTION No. 3 is: “What’s the use} 
anyway? Russia will probably getif 
everything in a few years, just like 
they get most of the stuff that goes 
behind the Iron Curtain now.” An-} 
swer: The church shipments going be- 
hind the Iron Curtain get to the} 
churches and are distributed by them!|] 
Moreover, if I felt absolutely certai 
(speaking for myself) that Russia) 
would advance clear to the English 
Channel before the end of 1948, I would 
merely redouble my efforts to get alll 
possible help to the Christian agencies} 
all over the continent. As a Christian.) 
wouldn’t you? 

In September the World Council of 
Churches received a letter from a | 
Orthodox Seminary in Romania, say-}. 
ing, “It would be difficult to expressf} 
the feelings we all had when we saw 
this unexpected way in which Prov-} 
idence once again showed that thef 
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Christian banner stands for charity.” 
That was for a desperately needed 
shipment of food which Church World 
Service had sent. A second shipment 
soon followed. 

So far as I know, Russians have 
never laid a finger on a pound of food 
or a penny of money sent to the 
churches in Poland, Czechoslovakia, or 
Hungary. (In one Czechoslovakian 
town the local Communist party re- 
cently subscribed 3,500 crowns to the 
rebuilding of the destroyed church!) 

And, in the Russian zone of Ger- 
many, Hilfswerk is officially recognized 
alongside the Communist relief agency 
and it is distributing food and clothing 
in the name of Christ! The committee 
in Austria is working the same way in 
the Russian zone there. Help is also 
going—slowly but surely—into Jugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria. 


NO FOOLPROOF way has ever been 
devised for getting 100 per cent satis- 
faction out of relief work, either at the 
giving or receiving end. I have no 
hesitation in stating, however, that 
American churches now have in their 
hands both the opportunities and the 
efficient machinery for applying them- 
selves to the gigantic task of Christian 
reconstruction in Europe ... but we 
are dawdling at the job. 

We “think up” questions and we per- 
mit ourselves to be confused by the 
conflicting voices of political and eco- 
nomic “experts” whose information is 
not nearly as accurate, in so many 
cases, as the information gleaned from 
astute Christian leaders. 

Finally, we sometimes send food par- 
cels to deceive ourselves into thinking 
that we are Christian after all and have 
done our share. Or, am I wrong? 


Thank God for This? 


By MARTIN KNOLLE 


In Neinstedt, Germany, Pastor Knolle preached this sermon last month at 


the service of thanksgiving for the harvest. Translation is by L. K. Urlaub 


“Now THANK WE ALL Our Gop.” That 
was our hymn. “O give thanks unto 
the Lord, for he is good.” That used to 
be the text for our thanksgiving ser- 
mons. 

But today? Would it not take our 
breath away to try to sing that today? 
Is there not a pressing feeling about 
our heart when we hear that now? 
Are we able today to join in that jubi- 
lation? Can we do it with the summer 
past and the winter before us? Are we 
not instead living in terrible oppres- 
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sion of our hearts, in anxious cares, 
whether we be city or country people? 

Are not the mothers looking into the 
winter with deep fears? A winter when 
they don’t know how to feed their 
children? What shall we eat today? 
What tomorrow? Such are our hymns 
of lamentation, and not songs of thanks, 
that ascend to heaven. 

A pastor from an industrial section 
said to me, “I don’t know what I should 
preach on thanksgiving day, because 
there will be so many people sitting be- 
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fore me who will not survive the winter, 
but perish.” This is the trouble that 
all of us have today. You women will 
dig a few potatoes to feed your chil- 
dren who have such sunken cheeks. 
Your song today also is not, “Now thank 
we all our God.” Your hymn is, “We 
haven’t enough!” Rural and city folks 
are shouting this song. 

If God has ears, He will today hear 
no songs of thanksgiving, but rather a 
shout of world distress. 


WE MUST REMEMBER that we are not 
alone in such distress. It’s the same in 
nearly all lands of Europe that were 
stricken by the war, a war that we 
brought upon the peoples. May we 
never close our ears to that hard fact! 
All of us are thus drawn into this whirl- 
pool of trouble. Anyone who can fold 
his hands today and say, “Dear God, 
I thank Thee because I have enough 
in my cellar,” such a man may have his 
cellar full of illegal potatoes, but he 
has no strong Christian faith. Some- 
thing is not in order with such a man. 

I emphasize this. How dare a man 
have his own cellar full of potatoes 
while other cellars are empty and mil- 
lions have no food? Many thousands 
will die of starvation before the winter 
is over. Do you call that Christian love? 

In traveling on trains today we see 
horrible spectacles. Some people are 
searching for food in rubbish cans. 
Others use this time of misfortune for 
sinister personal profit. It is a dreadful 
fact that our people have resorted to 
black-market business which is threat- 
ening our very existence. Just as long 
as our people are capable of such busi- 
ness, we’re a sick people. A Christian 
dare not participate in such traffic. 


Ir THE CHURCH today were simply to 
ask the people to thank God, the people 
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“The 


would answer, 


are well fed or they would not expect 


thanksgiving from us.” Who of us to- | 


day could recite the words of the expla- 


nation of the first article of the creed, © 


“ _. That He daily provides me abun- 
dantly with all the necessaries of life, 
protects me from all danger, and pre- 
serves and guards me against all evil”? 


Who is able to say that today without 


choking? 

Recently a person asked me, “Is God 
still concerned about us? Do you really 
believe that, pastor?” A serious-minded 
poet of today, Ernst Wiechert, was a 
Christian up to the war. He was thrown 
into a concentration camp. So now he 


came to the conclusion, “After all of | 
my experience I don’t believe any more | 


in the Christian God, who is supposed 
to guide all things. The things I expe- 
rienced are so horrible that I don’t even 
believe them any more.” 

Such is the voice of millions. People 
feel that if God is living today He could 
be charged with gross negligence of 
His charges. He has power and yet He 
doesn’t help. Does He not see the suf- 
fering and torture in the world? Could 


He be so brutal as not to regard rights _ ] 


and justice and mercy? Can the church 


still convince people that there is a. 


God? 


WHAT DOES THE church say to all of 
this? What does God say about these 


things in this hour? To all of this God | 


says on our harvest festival, “Be not 


deceived; God is not mocked: for what- | 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also | 


reap!” 
Every one of you knows the relation- 


ship between seed and harvest. The } 


harvest usually corresponds to the seed. 


If the seed is bad, the harvest will be | 


bad. If the seed has poor soil, no care 
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church knows — 
nothing of our dire needs. Its pastors _ 


or water, then the harvest will be ac- 
cordingly. Yes, everyone knows this 
relationship. 

But we never believed that it could 
be applied to our inward relationship, 
that also in our conduct we could ex- 
perience that “whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap.” If we 
have to endure hunger today, then we 
cannot blame God for this, but our- 
selves. Our seed is coming up. We 
have for centuries sown to the flesh. 
In the last decade we did that in a rad- 
ical way. This fearful collapse that we 
are in, and which we may expect to be 
intensified, is our own work. 

We believed that we could live with- 
out God. We believed that we could 
live godlessly, and now we are God- 
less, without God, because we willfully 
lost Him. The harvest festival is for 
us a festival of repentance of the first 
order. It is a clarion call to us. Re- 
member the cause of your great needs! 
God and Christ for reason of state were 
eliminated. We eliminated them from 
our family life. Not God, but we are 
standing at the bar of justice. And un- 
less we admit and acknowledge this, 
no one can help us. “Be not deceived, 
God is not mocked: for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 


DEAR CONGREGATION, if this knowledge 
were all, we would find little consola- 
tion in such knowledge. We must hear 
the call of God in our distress. Even 
minor needs may be regarded as calls 
of God. But our present situation is a 
screaming and shouting of God. Jesus 
is appearing to us today in this great 
need with tears, hunger, and dying, 
knocking at our doors begging entrance. 
Is that not a sign: Return to God? This 
is an admonishing finger on our harvest 
festival. It is the trumpet of God for 
our times. 
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“But he that soweth to the Spirit shall 
of the Spirit reap life everlasting,” the 
téxt continues. That is the promise 
of God which we shall hear if we really 
awaken from our sleep and find our 
way back to God. We wanted to be 
without God—and succeeded. Now we 
can become a Christian people only by 
returning to God. We can become a 
pious people by starting at home in our 
families, in this institution and in our 
town. 

Once we realize that all of our dis- 
tress and trouble are our own fault, 
then we shall also experience the love 
and goodness of the Lord again, yes, 
His goodness! We shall experience that 
God’s judgments are His will. He exer- 
cises these judgments to raise us up 
again. Sincere repentance is necessary 
before we can again experience His 
love, mercy and grace. 

It is by His grace that we are not 
destroyed. “And let us not be weary 
in well doing: for in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not.” We must 
go through suffering to grace. We have 
experienced that one who sows hate 
will reap hate, who sows love will reap 
love, who sows blood will reap blood. 
We shall also experience that one who 
sows reconciliation will reap recon- 
ciliation. We sowed hunger and now 
reap hunger. We shall experience that 
one who gives to the hungry will har- 
vest a hundredfold. One who sows war 
will always reap war. And who sows 
peace will also reap peace. 

Our distress could even be worse. You 
may well believe that the person sit- 
ting next to you on the bench is suffer- 
ing more than you. No one is so poor 
but what he can give something. No 
hand remains empty that gives. This 
practical Christianity God will bless, 
and may He bless us! 


The Farmer Must be Converted 


By WILLIAM G. MATHER 


New situation in agriculture has confused the farmer. His church | 


must give him expert help in meeting present-day problems — 


THE PEAK OF FARM population was 
reached in 1916 with 32,530,000 persons 
living on farms in the United States; it 
hit a low of 25,190,000 in 1945, since 
when there has been a slight rise as 
men have returned from the armed 
services. This rise is not expected to 
reverse the long-run downward trend 
of farm population. 

This means that in those areas where 
the rural non-farming population has 
not increased enough to balance this 
loss, there will be fewer people to sit 
in the pews of the rural church. The 
church must then decline, or enlist a 
larger per cent of the rural population 
in its program than it does now. 

There is a lot of room for this. Rural 
pastors have a strong liking for paved 
roads and village folk—but farmers live 
on all kinds of roads. Some very pre- 
liminary figures, but from some fairly 
typical areas, of the current study of 
churches serving the farmers of Penn- 
sylvania conducted by Pennsylvania 
State College indicate that farmer mem- 
bership in these churches is far below 
their representation in the population. 


ACCOMPANYING THIS decline in num- 
bers of the persons living on farms is a 
change in social and economic status. 

Due to the larger acreage and more 


Dr. Mather is Associate Professor of Rural 
Sociology at Pennsylvania State College. This 
is the second of two of his studies on rural 
life to appear in "The Lutheran." The first 
“Revolution on the Farm," appeared last week. 
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machinery needed for successful opera- | 
tion of an efficient farm, the cost of be- | 


ginning farming has greatly increased. 
While land prices are notorious for their 
fluctuation, the general trend is higher. 
Further, that very fluctuation makes 
the investment in farm land a sort of 
speculation. The large sum involved, 
and the risk of loss of equity, restricts 
the number of people who can or will 
buy ‘farms. The old rule that “to him 
that hath shall be given” is followed, 
and we find land passing more and more 
into a few “strong hands,” as the econ- 
omist calls them. 

In certain areas there is an increase 
in “corporation” farms, owned by 
groups of business men. In others there 
is an increase of farms of the “estate” 
type, usually in the vicinity of large 
cities, for playthings or show-places or 


income tax-loss-recording devices for | 


city men and ‘their families. In other 
areas, a successful farmer may buy up 
several farms in addition to his own, 
and operate them by tenants or hired 
labor. 


IN ANY EVENT, the long-run tendency | 
is toward an increase of tenants, of — 
hired farm managers, and of transient | 


labor in the rural parish. This is par- _ 


ticularly marked in the Midwest. 


It takes some years of living in a | 
place to become a part of the com-_ 
munity life. The stranger is not wel-_ 


comed quickly into active participation. 


His efforts in that direction are apt to. 
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be regarded as “nosiness,” particularly 
if he has ideas different from the older 
residents. Likewise on his own part 
there is a slowness to assert himself 
when he is not sure the length of his 
residence in the community is to be long 
enough to make the effort worth while, 
or whether, as a tenant or laborer, he 
will be accepted in a landowners’ 
church. Tenants and hired laborers do 
not, in consequence, become as a rule 
very active supporters of the estab- 
lished churches. 

Thus the rural church is faced not 
only with a decline in number of con- 
stituents, but the displacement of 
owner-operators by tenants and hired 
laborers gives the church a difficult type 
of constituent to deal with. There will 
be a temptation to abandon attempts 
to serve the whole community, and to 
serve only the dwindling resident- 
owner and landlord class. Rural 
churches that take this course can ex- 
pect to die. They may feel that they die 
in respectability, but the Almighty is 
the judge of that—and it is not recorded 
that Jesus of Nazareth told Peter to 
“feed my upper-class sheep.” 


A FURTHER IMPLICATION of the agri- 
cultural revolution is that it has, by 
making the farmer a willing member 
of the markets of the world, made him 
an unwilling member of the political 
and social world community also. He 
wanted to be a specialist, and trade his 
products in the market place. But he 
did not want to be bothered with world 
problems. 

When the passing pedlar picked up 
his few chickens, or sack or two of 
wheat, the transaction was done right 
there. When the clatter of the pedlar’s 
wagon had diminished down the road, 
the farmer’s contact with the world was 
finished. 
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When the farmer’s vegetables are 
trucked into the terminal markets he 
now meets labor unions, those terrible 
ogres that he used to read about as 
roaming the streets of the wicked city. 
He meets them when the employees 
of his electrical co-operative go on 
strike. He meets them when his own 
gang of pea or berry pickers organize. 
And he is no better prepared to deal 
with them than was the city man in 
his time. 

The farmer is confused. He dimly 
realizes that the price he gets for his 
produce has some ill-defined relation- 
ship to the ability of the city to pay, 
and that it has a still more vague con- 
nection with the volume of wages 
earned by working men. But he feels 
that high city wages make high farm 
labor wages also, to say nothing of 
raising the cost of farm machinery. So, 
in the traditional manner of confused 
men, he gets sore and makes matters 
worse. 

Anyone who makes a good rousing 
speech that lambastes organized labor 
can get a good hearing in a farm or- 
ganization today. What we have, to 
the shame of the rural church, is the 
growth of misunderstanding and hatred 
between two great groups of people 
within our nation. Those are not Chris- 
tian attributes. 


THE NEW FARMER-LABOR relationship 
is overshadowed by its seriousness by 
the sad state of the farmer’s interna- 
tional relationships. If the farmer was 
unprepared for assuming the respon- 
sibilities of an extensive employer of 
labor, he was worse prepared for as- 
suming the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in the new world order that is 
evolving from the industrial and agri- 
cultural revolutions working together. 

The farmer has traditionally been 
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suspicious of the stranger, because the 
circle of his association with other peo- 
ple has been previously small. He did 
not travel much. He did not live, as city 
people have, at a great crossroads 
where thousands of people of all kinds 
come and go. Now and then some pass- 
ing missionary or traveling lecturer 
would make him cluck his tongue over 
the peculiar ways of people in foreign 
lands. But that was all. 

Now, however, offering his wares for 
sale in the world market places, he finds 
that foreign people are not to be clucked 
at. He has got to sell to them and buy 
from them. What they do can make or 
break him. A relationship is building 
up which he and they never bargained 
for. 

A bumper wheat crop in Argentina, 
at a time when American wheat fields 
are over-expanded, can bring ruin to 
thousands of American wheat farmers 
who were counting on two-dollar wheat 
to pay their mortgages. The increase of 
cotton production in the Thar of India 
and in Brazil brings further poverty 
to the marginal cotton growers of the 
American South. 


HERE, AGAIN, the farmer is confused. 
He is getting high prices for his produce 
now because it is being bought abroad 
to make up for the disorganized agri- 
culture of Europe. All that he can 
grow, and more, can find a ready mar- 
ket. That makes for the American 
farmer’s short-run prosperity. But 
money is running out abroad. Purchas- 
ing there can apparently be maintained 
only by loans, or gifts. Shall we loan 
or give more dollars to those strange 
people with strange clothes, strange 


WE LIVE IN AN AGE which has more time-saving devices than ever, 
and yet who is more “busy” than we are? 
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languages, strange morals, and strange ~ 


politics? What is the truth about 


Europe? And especially Russia? 


International politics is a complex — 
game. It is never as simple as the can- — 
didate for county treasurer makes it © 


seem when he is talking to the Grange. 
It isn’t simple for anybody. 


The kind of books the farmer has | 
been reading, the kind of newspapers | 


and magazines he has been taking 
merely feed the fires of his irritation. 
But just as the fool has no place in in- 
ternational politics, neither does the 
sorehead. And if the farmer merely 
increases his suspicion of the foreigner 
and enlarges his unwillingness to take 
the time and trouble to understand, he 
will find himself and his country wal- 
lowing in the radio-active, germ-ridden 
slaughter of the third world war. This 
time war may not leave his cattle and 
his fields untouched. This time it may 
not bring to him the false and fleeting 
prosperity that it has twice before. 


THE RURAL CHURCH must set itself, 
then, to help the farmer understand, to 
take up responsibly his citizenship in 
the great community that is his modern 


world. It must dare to speak of the ] 


brotherhood of men. It must say that 
all men, everywhere, are eligible for 


the Kingdom of Heaven. It must say ]] 
that God sent His Son to die for the] 


Russian, and the Jew, and the member ] 
of the CIO as well as for the Patron | 


of Husbandry. 


The farmer, having put off the old | 
methods of farming and put on the new, | 
having changed his fields and barns, | 


must now change himself. That is a, 
harder job. But that is the way it is. 


—R. R. Better 
The Luthera 


"| rather fancied myself in the role of St. Cecelia’! 


PRELUDE AT FIFTEEN 


By EUGENIA GERLACH STEIN 


My FATHER WAS a man to be obeyed. 
When he reached for the bunch of 
church keys and said, “Come with me,” 
I dropped my magazine and followed 
without question. 

A mixture of stale air, dust, and var- 
nish struck us in the face as my father 
unlocked the door of the church. And 
yet, coming in from the blazing heat 
of a June day in the corn belt, it seemed 
delightfully cool. 

I followed my father up the aisle, 
wondering what was to come. He 
walked straight up to the pipe organ 
and unlocked it. “From now on you'll 
be the organist,” he said, tossing me the 
tiny key. 


I was acHastT. Ever since I could re- 
member the instrument had been pre- 
sided over by Miss Nelson. I should 
have said Mrs. Kroger, for she had been 
married almost a year now. 

“But papa,” I gasped in protest. Never 
in all this world would I be able to 
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play an organ with my feet! I could 
hardly play correctly with my hands. 
Memories of my last piano recital were 
still too fresh. “As far back as I can 
remember,” my mother had announced 
—after listening to my version of Rustle 
of Spring—‘I have never heard a 
spring come in with such a fumbling 
and discord.” 

“But papa, what about Mrs. Kroger?” 

“Mrs. Kroger will be unable to play 
any longer,’ he answered. “She is 
enceinte.” 

“Is she really?” I had no idea what 
the word meant but hoped to be able to 
remember it until I could consult the 
dictionary at home. 

“It was inevitable,’ he murmured 
absentmindedly. “See, this is how you 
turn on the motor and here,” he waved 
a hand, “are the keyboards. Practice 
these hymns for next Sunday and be 
sure to lock up when you leave.” 


STUNNED BY THE unexpectedness, I 
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climbed to the high bench and stared 
up at the organ. I rather fancied myself 
in the role of St. Cecilia. Suddenly I 
wondered whether in time I, too, would 
become enceinte. Very likely, for hadn’t 
papa said “It was inevitable”? 

Summer in a small Illinois prairie 
town is a season of heat and dryness, 
of corn and oats, of plowing and reap- 
ing, and of incredible boredom. But 
my fifteenth summer stands out in 
memory as an oasis in a desert of 
monotony. I had been presented with 
an organ! 

My first feeling was one of dread. 
Here was a monster which I must mas- 
ter. There was no choice in the matter. 
As though aware of the fact, it seemed 
that the dozens of gilded pipes, each 
with its narrow slit of an open mouth, 
grinned a mocking challenge at me to 
make good. With all the fearlessness of 
the young, I accepted the challenge. 

Every minute of leisure time during 
the following months was spent in the 
cool seclusion of the church. For hours 
at a time I experimented with the stops 
and combinations. The results were 
often startling: rumblings, grumblings, 
pipings, and at times sounds that could 
be likened to nothing but derisive 
laughter. This, especially at night, was 
terrifying. I would turn suddenly and 
there was the dark, empty church at 
my back. The laughter seemed to float 
up to the rafters and cling long after 
I had ceased playing. 


By THE TIME school opened, the organ 
and I had become friends. Gone was 
the sense of duty with which I had first 
approached it. In its place was a feeling 
of affection for something which had 
given me hours of pure happiness. 

I loved the majestic roll of the hymns 
that played so large a part in the church 
service, but the preludes were my 
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greatest pleasure. It was fortunate that 
my musical education, although slight, 
far exceeded that of anyone else in the 
congregation. They never thought to 
question my choice of preludes, al- 
though Johann Sebastian Bach must 
at times have writhed in his grave. 

My mother insisted on pronouncing 
“prelude” with a soft “e.” Out of sheer 
perversity I used the hard “e.” My 
father, when appealed to, wisely de- 
clined to take sides. So long as there 
was an organ prelude each Sunday, 
either soft or hard “e,’ he was content. 


My MUSICAL LIBRARY consisted almost 
entirely of an accumulation of old 
Etudes. I remembered having heard 
that every musician had a repertoire. 
I resolved to have a repertoire of 
preludes. And so one evening found me 
paging through back volumes of the 
Etude, trying out the more appropriate 
numbers on the piano in the living- 
room; selecting, discarding, and finally 
listing what I considered a choice col- 
lection. I was vaguely aware that the 
chair in my father’s study creaked more 
than usual, always an indication that 
papa was perturbed. I rehearsed sev- 
eral tender selections dreamily, im- 
agining how they would sound on the 
organ, first sotto voce, then swelling to 
a fortissimo, when suddenly the study 
door was torn open. 

“Um Gotteswillen,’ shouted papa. 
“This soft slow music. Are you in love 
or do you have a bellyache?” 

“I am rehearsing preludes,” I in- 
formed him loftily, using the hard “e.” 


He mopped his brow. “It is enough © 


to start the dogs howling,” he mut- 


tered and slammed back into the study. | 


My feelings were mortally wounded. 
I banged down the lid of the piano and 
shouted through the closed door. “You 
can play your own prelude next Sun- 
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day. I quit. Do you hear me? I quit.” 

It wasn’t until I had finished the sec- 
ond dill pickle from the crock on the 
back porch that I realized what I had 
said. Supposing papa took me seriously? 
The very thought that someone else 
might be given my organ was suddenly 
unbearable. Swallowing my pride I 
tapped on the study door. “Papa,” I 
said. There was no answer. “I’d like to 
withdraw my resignation.” The steady 
scratch of a pen came to my ears. 
Papa was writing his sermon. I breathed 
a sigh of thankfulness. He probably 
never even knew how close he had 
come to losing his organist! 


THE MOST FASCINATING device on the 
organ to me was the tremolo. The way 
it caused the tones to quiver and quaver 
appealed deeply to my adolescent emo- 
tion. Unfortunately, it was not labeled 
“Use sparingly.” Even if it had been, 
I could not have resisted it. 

It happened one day that in going 
through a stack of ancient music, I 
stumbled upon a copy of “Hearts and 
Flowers.” Almost weeping over its 
mournful beauty, I decided to use it at 
Sunday night service. Every spare mo- 
ment in the following week was de- 
voted to practicing. It was late fall and 
the church was cold. But I was warmed 
by an inner glow: a knowledge that 
here was something beautiful that must 
be perfected and shared with others. 

The janitor had fired up so well that 
Sunday evening that as a consequence 
he had to open several windows. As 
the bell ceased its ringing, I pressed 
down the tremolo, drew a deep breath, 
and began my prelude. Ah! This was 
music. This was. ... A little breeze 
drifted through the window, plucked 
playfully at the sheet of music and 
swept it off the stand. It sailed blithely 
toward my father who was sitting in 
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deep meditation, his hands covering his 
eyes. I began to improvise frantically. 
Improvising had never been my strong 
point. “Hearts” began to break audibly, 
and the “Flowers” to wilt. 


I CAST AGONIZING glances at my 
father. Gradually he became aware of 
the irrational music and raised his 
head. The piece of paper caught his 
eye at the same time as my pleading 
look. Picking up the music, he strode 
over to the organ and placed it on the 
rack. Suddenly the title “Hearts and 
Flowers” must have registered in his 
consciousness. “Du lieber Herr Gott,” 
he murmured half under his breath. 
It was not blasphemy. I know now it 
was a plea for divine understanding. 


Ir was THE following month that my 
parents took me to Chicago to see a 
prominent physician. I belonged to 
that group of children whose frailness 
cause their parents untold hours of 
worry and secret anguish. Eventually, 
to everyone’s amazement, they live to 
a ripe old age while the parents die 
young. As always, the doctor could 
find nothing wrong with me. And so, 
with thankful hearts, we took the mid- 
night train home. 

The crowd at that late hour on the 
usually deserted station platform gave 
us our first inkling of disaster. “Some- 
thing’s happened to one of the chil- 
dren,’ my mother said as we tumbled 
down the steps of the train. 

It was my oldest sister who broke 
the news. “Oh, papa,” she cried. “The 
church burned down tonight. We 
couldn’t save a thing.” 

I stood there as though turned to 
stone. Someone took my arm and led 
me to a waiting car. “We couldn’t save 
a thing.” The words kept beating in 
my brain. “We couldn’t .. .”. That 
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meant my organ. . . . But how silly! 
Even if they had been able to save 
everything else, the organ would still 
have been doomed. It was a part of the 
church. But... but suddenly I re- 
alized ... why, it was a part of me! 


As IF FROM a great distance I heard 
people murmuring about defective 
wiring. “We thought it was the street 
lights flickering in the windows and 
then all of a sudden a sheet of flame 
shot out of the steeple. By that time 
it was too late.” 

Too late.... We couldn’t save a thing. 
= Loonlates me 

I don’t remember the ride from the 
station. I only know that somehow I 
was standing near the still-burning 
ruins of the church. Smoke and flames 


ne 


danced unheedingly where my organ 


had once stood. It was as though they | 


danced upon a grave. 
eyes. Something was making them 


smart. The smoke, I thought dully, or | 


maybe a cinder. 

And then I heard a voice behind me 
saying, “You should have been here 
when the organ crashed into the base- 
ment. I don’t know if it was the fire, 
or the wind rushing through the pipes, 
but it just moaned and...” 

Blindly, I turned and ran. A useless 
fire hose lay in my path. I tripped and 
fell heavily. 

‘Is she hurt?” asked sympathetic 
voices as my father picked me up and 
carried me to the car. 

“Yes,” he said softly. “Yes, ’m afraid 
she’s been hurt.” 


SECURITY 
A YEAR ago while on a boyish exploration Martin fell down sev- 
eral stairs and injured his head. I was immediately summoned and 
rushed him to the hospital. While the doctor treated him the child 
screamed and kicked and cried with pain. It was my duty to hold 
him rigidly while the doctor cared for him. 
As the doctor worked at the cut, the pain caused Martin to scream 


and kick more than usual. 


As I strained down toward the table to 


hold the boy in the position the doctor desired, my face was close to 
his. Suddenly I felt Martin’s body relax. He looked me right in the 
eye and said in the most incredulous manner, “But, Pastor Raker, 


you're my friend.” 


THERE IS no use attempting to explain to a five-year-old that some 
pain must be endured. But the fact that he said that “But, Pastor 
Raker, you’re my friend” made a great impression on me. As long as 
children at the Good Shepherd Home know that, the process of re- 
habilitating them has already gone one great step forward. 

Children need affection and understanding as much as they need 


food, clothing and sunshine. 


If deep inside they know that someone 


cares for them, then they have a sense of well-being, strength, and 
inner security which is the greatest asset anyone can have in over- 
coming a handicap.—Incident reported at the Good Shepherd Home for 
Crippled Children, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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I rubbed my 


IT IS AFTER NOON 


The last reading on Paul's third missionary 
journey is The Acts 20:4 to 21:20a. 


DovustTLtEess Paut would have been in 
Jerusalem for the 25th anniversary of 
Pentecost (A. D. 55) if that had been pos- 
sible. As reported in I Cor. 16:8 and 
the Acts 20:16, he determined to be 
there for the 26th. He and his party, 
en route now, have stopped at Troas. 

The party is really a delegation. 
Their names, mentioned in the Acts 
20:4, include: 

Sopater from Boerea, remembered 
there still as the first convert to 
Christ. 

Aristarchus of Thessalonica, who 
will accompany Paul later on his 
voyage to Rome. 

Secundus of Thessalonica, men- 
tioned only here. 

Gaius from Derbe, not the same 
Gaius as mentioned elsewhere in the 
New Testament. 

Timothy, Paul’s loyal companion 
of many years. 

Tychicus of Asia, in fact from Eph- 
esus, mentioned in several other 
New Testament books. 

Trophimus of Asia, who appears 
later in connection with Paul’s ar- 
rest in Jerusalem. 


THERE IS REASON for the considerable 
number, also for their different geo- 
graphical origins. Paul is fostering a 
sense of solidarity in the church as a 
fellowship of Christians, however 
widely separated in place, origin, or 
status. He particularly wants to bind 
together the Jewish with the Gentile 
elements and the Jerusalemites with 
the outlanders. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


Still more practically, the delegation 
will deliver to the heads of the Church 
an offering which Paul has been gath- 
ering for the purpose. It is discussed 
most fully in Chapters 8 and 9 of II 
Corinthians although there are other 
references to it. Paul seems to have 
invited all the churches he visited in 
Galatia, Asia, Macedonia, and Achaia 
to participate. Now he is taking along 
their representatives to be personally 
responsible for the safe delivery of the 
funds, to make the gifts in person, 
and to be living examples of the work 
God has been doing in their congrega- 
tions. A Christian statesman was Paul! 

One member of the group going to 
Jerusalem is not mentioned directly by 
name. We are sure of the facts, though, 
for another reason: the pronoun “we” 
appears again, beginning in 20:6. 

When Paul was forced to return to 
Jerusalem by a road through Mace- 
donia instead of taking ship from 
Corinth, Providence was at work. This 
way he passed through Philippi and 
invited Luke to join the group. Per- 
haps it is only thus that we have The 
Acts. 

Luke likely had to ask for a few 
days to make his arrangements. So we 
read: “These going before tarried for 
us at Troas.... And we sailed away 
from Philippi... and came unto them 
tou Lroaseeer 6 (2025. 6:) 


Verses 7 to 12 record an incident that 
is illuminating in more ways than one. 
It describes an early Christian Lord’s 
Day service of worship as the breaking 
of bread and preaching in the evening. 
The fellowship of worship was not hur- 
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ried. Paul had a great deal to say and 
his hearers remained to hear even until 
midnight. Heat and flickering lights 
did overcome one member, but tragedy 
was averted. 

After seven days in Troas, all the 
travelers were in readiness (20:13-16). 
The others boarded ship, but Paul 
wanted to cut across a neck of land 
some 30 miles by foot. Then, at Assos, 
he went aboard and the long journey, 
as far as from Chicago to Wilmington, 
N. C., began. Some like to think that 
Luke writes the narrative of the voy- 
age from a diary he kept. The exact 
recording of places and times does read 
like that (verse 15, for example). 

After a few days they were due to 
sail past Ephesus where Paul had lately 
worked for the longest period he spent 
in any city of his ministry. His pastor’s 
heart must have longed to visit there 
his loved ones in Christ. Yet, as he was 
hurrying to Jerusalem for Pentecost, 
he allowed himself only a brief moment 
with the Ephesian elders. To Miletus, 
some miles south of Ephesus, he sum- 
moned these leaders of the congrega- 
tion for a conference. 

There follows one of the best pas- 
sages in The Acts—as some of us think 
of it. Knowing as we do the tragic 
events to follow, it wrings the heart 
while it lifts the soul (20:17-38). 

Quoted in abbreviated form from 
the lovely Mboffatt-translation, Paul 
speaks this farewell in some room 
where he lodged, or perhaps at the 
quayside, or on the beach: 

“You are well aware how I lived 
among you all the time ever since I 
set foot in Asia, how I served the Lord 
in all humility, with many a tear and 


many a trial... how I never shrank 
from letting you know anything for 
your good .. . bearing my testimony 
26 


. . of repentance before God and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Now here I go to Jerusalem under 
the binding force of the Spirit. What 
is to befall me there I do not know. 
Only, I know this, in town after town 
the Holy Spirit testifies to me that 
bonds and troubles are awaiting me. 
But then, I set no value on my own life 
as compared with the joy of finishing 
my course and fulfilling the commis- 
sion I received from the Lord Jesus to 
attest the gospel of the grace of God. 

“IT know today that not one of you 
will ever see my face again. . . .Take 
heed to yourselves and to all the flock 

. shepherd the church of the Lord 
which he has purchased with his own 


blood. . . . And now I entrust you to - 


God and the word of his grace; he is 
able to upbuild you and give you your 
inheritance among all the conse- 
crated.” * 

After reading such a passage we 
know that it is after noon for Paul. 
Indeed, the darkness of evening begins 
to gather in the next passage (21:1-14). 

Luke proves again his masterful lit- 
erary skill by beginning, further ac- 
cording to Moffatt, “When we had torn 
ourselves away from them and _ set 
sail... .” (Also, Luke has just given 
us that verse 20:35, the only teaching 
of Jesus quoted outside the Gospels.) 

At Patara, near the southernmost tip 
of Asia Minor, they changed to a ship 
which was sailing for Phoenicia. As 
they plowed along it is easy to imagine 
Paul pacing the deck with his eyes on 
the Galatian country or on Cyprus, his 
mind in either case full of the memories 
which Luke has enabled us to share 
in some small measure. 


*From the Bible: A New Translation by 
James Moffatt. Copyrighted by Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1935. 
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The first landing in home territory 
was at Tyre. There the ominous note 
first sounded in the Miletus incident 
is repeated. The travelers located the 
Christian disciples in the city and lodged 
with them for a week in what must 
have been a joyous fellowship. Yet 
there is this line: “These said to Paul 
through the spirit, that he should not 
set foot in Jerusalem.” Nevertheless 
Paul left at the appointed time and 
verses 5 and 6, describing the farewell, 
claim an accolade for Luke and make 
one want to be able to wield a brush 
and oil paints. 

The next stop after Tyre was Ptole- 
mais. The party remained there only a 
day. They were longer at Caesarea, 
and their host was Philip. Although 
he is here called “the evangelist” we 
remember him as the deacon. He had 
been a companion of Stephen. He had 
ministered notably in Samaria. He had 
baptized the Ethiopian eunuch. He 
knew doubtless many of the persons of 
the Gospels and early chapters of The 
Acts. Dwelling here in Caesarea now, he 
doubtless continued active in Christian 
service along with his four daughters 
who also were Christian teachers. 

Yet Paul’s joy in this fellowship had 
to be marred by a dramatic forewarn- 
ing. We imagine the party sitting in 
the garden of Philip’s home. Agabus, 
from Judea, enters. His foreboding 
countenance silences the conversation. 
Without a word, he stalks up to Paul 
and removes the sash that bound his 
cloak. Using it like thongs he binds his 
own hands and feet in the manner of a 
prisoner. Then he speaks: “So shall 
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the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man 
that owneth this girdle, and shall de- 
liver him into the hands of the Gen- 
tiles.” 

That let loose the tongues of them 
all, and one after another pleaded with 
Paul to spare himself. “Don’t go to 
Jerusalem,” they chorused. Paul was 
made of sterner stuff. “I am ready, he 
said, not to be bound only but also to 
die at Jerusalem for the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

Therefore, just as it had been planned, 
the party arrived in Jerusalem for 
Pentecost, a. D. 56—Paul, Luke and the 
representatives from the congregation 
at Caesarea. Among the latter was 
Mnason who would be their host in 
Jerusalem (21:15-20a). 

There is a happy note about the ar- 
rival in Jerusalem, for Luke can write, 
“The brethren received us gladly.” 
(Matters will take another turn next 
day.) Paul lost no time in reporting 
to James, head of the Church, and the 
elders of the Jerusalem congregation. 
He emphasized, of course, “what things 
God had wrought among the Gentiles 
by his ministry.” 

In all likelihood the offering was duly 
presented at this time. James and the 
elders properly “glorified the Lord.” 
Yet, in the very same verse (20) Luke 
reports how they seem to have been 
scarcely able to wait with a suggestion 
that Paul make a bow to the Jewish 
party. 

It would be a tragic error, to our hu- 
man view, as we look at it after the 
fact. When another week has passed, 
Paul will be a prisoner of Rome. 


“Tio educate the reason without educating the desire is like placing 


a repeating rifle in the hands of a savage.” 
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—HERBERT SPENCER 
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Blessings 


I was so Lost in thought that I had 
not heard Jerry come into the room. 
When he spoke I gave a little scream. 

“Goodness, you scared me!” 

“Any thoughts that could take you 
that far away must be pretty important. 
I wouldn’t insult you by offering a 
penny. They must be worth at least a 
quarter.” 

“You can have them for nothing. 
They aren’t worth even a penny to me.” 

“Perhaps you’d better not tell me, 
then. I still have the conclusion to my 
sermon for tomorrow morning to write. 
The wrong things might creep in. Then 
think how embarrassed you'd be.” 

“I doubt whether you could get 
Mark’s football game into a sermon 
without stretching your outline quite 
out of shape.” 


“PicTtuRING him carried off the field 
on a stretcher, I suppose?” Jerry tried 
to look as though such an idea never 
entered his own mind. 

“Yes and no. Mark has a good sales 
talk. He convinced me that the num- 
ber of serious injuries in football is 
small—that is, in proportion to the 
number of men who play.” 

“That is true. Besides, I think the 
coach has done a fine job in teaching 
this crowd of fellows how to handle 
themselves on the field so as to avoid 
being hurt.” 

“I know. When I’m here at home, 
I’m sure that’s true. It’s only when I 
see a whole pile of bodies land on top 
of our first-born that the tiger mother 
in me comes to the fore and I want to 
go down on that field and lay about me 
until I’m sure he’s all right.” 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


to Count 


“That would indeed be something to 
see. They could advertise an added at- 
traction that week.” 

“Oh, my inhibitions are still holding 
out. I just bury my face in my hands 
and wait till they disentangle them- 
selves. But it truly was not the physical 
angle that was bothering me. I was 
thinking how emotionally involved he 
has become and wondering whether 
that was good for-him.” 

“You mean this tension .before the 
game?” 


“Yrs. He 1s aways keyed up before 
a game but this Thanksgiving Day con- 
test really has him walking in a daze.” 

“I wish he could take it a little more 
lightly, of course. Still, I believe it is 
a good thing for anyone to throw him- 
self heart and soul into something out- 
side himself.” 

“Fiven if it’s only a game?” 

“Even if it’s only a game. He’s all 
set to do or die for alma mater and the 
rest of the team. He only thinks of 
himself in relation to the group and 
whether the group is a team or some- 
thing else the experience is valuable 
emotional training.” 

I said nothing. Jerry raised his 
brows. “I take it you don’t agree?” 

“T think it’s a very pretty picture but 
slightly rose-colored. Remember the 
newspaper account that said, ‘Young 
Lathrop who made the spectacular run 
in the third quarter will bear watch- 
ing’? Well, he carries the clipping in 
his wallet and he’s just about worn it 
out.” 


JERRY ROARED. “That’s pretty human 
too. Just like a kid, and something he 
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needs to get out of his system.” He 
rubbed his cheek. “Good thing to get 
over being publicity-conscious young. 
I remember when I went to my first 
charge the papers wanted a few bio- 
graphical details. Believe me, I fur- 
nished them with plenty. I’ve grown 
well hardened to my short-comings by 
this time but I still want to blush when 
I think of that eulogy.” 

“Perhaps I’d worry less about Mark’s 
getting his head turned if he had a 
greater heritage of modesty to fall back 
on.” I laughed as I said it. 

“You think I haven’t learned modesty 
through the years?—All right, I know 
I’m no model of obsequious humility. 
But grant me this much, won’t you? 
Any pride I take in my accomplish- 
ments is less pride in Jerry Lathrop 
and more in what God may do through 
him.—Now, I do sound stuffy! How did 
this discussion ever start?” 

“With Mark and football, kind sir. 
For my part, we are right back where 
we started from. Is this overemphasis 
on sport good for him?” 


THIS TIME Jerry took me seriously. 
“You’re afraid he’s getting things out 
of proportion?” 

“Exactly. I’m glad he’s big and strong 
and well co-ordinated and able to ad- 
just himself to other people in team 
play. Those are things we’ve wanted 
for him always. But football is only 
one part of his life—not necessarily the 
most important part either. Sometimes 
I’m afraid the adulation he gets as a 
gridiron hero may throw his life picture 
out of focus.” 

“You’re thinking of the poor unad- 
justed souls who go through life with 
their best years behind them? The sort 
who search and search and never find 
anything to give them the sense of their 
own importance they had in the days 
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when they were ‘the works’ on the 
campus?” 

. ‘That's it exactly. Everyone knows 
you can spoil a baby with too much 
attention. And it isn’t hard to spot the 
spoiled child of later childhood. You 
get your child safely through both 
stages and all of a sudden the com- 
munity takes hold of him and tries to 
undo what you’ve invested years of 
time, thought and self-restraint in ac- 
complishing. It’s all wrong!” 


JERRY LISTENED carefully. “I know. I 
see the danger. Did I ever tell you 
about the fellow in my class, Dutch?— 
Well, never mind, I see what you mean. 
But if we’ve done our work well, the 
community can’t undo it. In a way, it’s 
a test of our early training. Let’s forget 
this mythical football hero and think 
of Mark as he is.—When a fellow has 
played a hard game Saturday afternoon 
and celebrated Saturday night, you’d 
expect a softy to stay in bed next morn- 
ing. But you find Mark in church, don’t 
you? And without much grumbling. 

“When a fellow is suffering from in- 
flation of the ego you’d expect him to 
resent or bluff through small routine 
jobs but Mark’s minutes are always in 
order for Luther League meetings, he’ll 
give out hymnbooks or gather up at- 
tendance cards in Sunday school as 
cheerfully as ever. He spends enough 
time on his school work to get grades 
that are above what’s needed to keep 
him on the team. What’s more he’s 
pleasant and friendly ‘above and be- 
yond the line of duty.’” 

“Of course, you're right,” I laughed. 
“T don’t know what got into me. In- 
stead of worrying, I should be counting 
my blessings.” 

“And unless I’m mistaken, our son 
also has sense enough to be thankful 
that his parents worry now and then.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Vocation 


How strange young people are! I ama 
merchant and I’ve been fairly successful. 
I had always expected that in time my son 
would join me in the business and ulti- 
mately take it over. But he has ideas of 
his own—strange ones, it seems to me. In- 
stead of being eager to step into a busi- 
ness, already well-established, he wants 
to become an artist. 

I’ve told him he’s choosing the road of 
starvation, but he’s set on it—absolutely 
pig-headed. He has done some pretty 
good drawing and his teachers have 
praised him. I don’t think the teachers 
are qualified to make such a judgment. 
Yet they’ve got him all stirred up. He 
wants to go to art school. Of course, I 
am able to send him. But it all seems so 
foolish. 


It’s natural for fathers to want their 
sons to follow callings in which they 
themselves have made out well, but 
frequently the fathers are wrong. It’s 
wrong to coerce or cajole a youngster 
into any vocation, be it the ministry, 
finance, medicine, or anything else. 

Everyone has a right to choose his 
own work and his mode of life. Prefer- 
ences and native endowment are not 
determined by what a father does. Each 
person is an original, not a carbon copy. 
This fact has to be respected. The boy 
may have the qualifications to become 
an artist, and his preference may be 
right. Before being accepted by a school 
or institute of art he will be required 
to submit specimens of his drawings, 
along with a transcript of his high- 
school work. He will also be inter- 
viewed by the dean. Before entering 
art studies it will be pretty well de- 
termined whether he has what it takes. 

It may be that this young man’s in- 
terest in art is nothing more than a 
short-lived enthusiasm. If so, it will 
die out in a relatively short time. If 
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he has the capacities needed and his 
interest is genuine, he has a chance 
to make good. There are good oppor- 
tunities in commercial art—decidedly 
above the starvation line. In art for its 
own sake, as in other forms of creative 
work, men and women have found it 
necessary to earn a livelihood in some 
other type of work—usually not far re- 
moved—and to practice their artistry 
as an avocation, at least until a certain 
degree of recognition has been attained. 
Time alone can tell whether an ideal- 
istic pursuit will become a primary or 
a subordinate activity in anyone’s life. 


Pay children? 


James, nine years old, came home a few 
days ago and reported that Joe, a neighbor 
boy, is given a dime by his father each 
time he makes a grade of 95 or better. 
Jim thought it was a good idea—wondered 
whether he too could count upon such a 
reward. 


Praise is the best sort of recognition 
for good work in school or in the home. 
Boys and girls have to learn that we do 
lots of things just because they’re right 
or helpful—not for pay. In relation to 
home and school alike this practice 
ought to be carried out. It’s poor busi- 
ness to start paying children for doing 
what is right. 

Children, of course, need some money, 
and it ought to be provided by means 
of a regular allowance, small at first, 
but increasing as age and needs rise. 
For some occasional, unusual service at 
home some pay may be in order, and 
youngsters may earn small sums by 
performing certain services for other 
people—services for which they would 
pay anyhow. Adults, however, should 
help children to understand that there 
is a large area in which we do things 
for people as a matter of good will. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Christmas Book Bargain 
Christmas. An American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art. Edited by Randolph E. 


Haugan. Augsburg. 67 pages. $l. 


Dr. Haugan, manager of the Augsburg Publishing House, is well informed about 
rising costs and prices, but has decided to give the American public quite a Christmas 
present: the new Annual at the same low price as always, one dollar. 

No doubt the reason this can be done is because this yearly publication is sold in 
such large quantity. In the years since 1931, when the first volume appeared, a rapidly 


increasing company of readers has learned 
to look forward to these annuals. 

The idea of the series has been to make 
available in America the sort of miscel- 
laneous collection of Christmas art, poems, 
stories, and articles which the Scandina- 
vian publishers so skillfully provide for 
their public. The beauty of the Christmas 
season will undoubtedly be heightened for 
anyone who spends a snug December eve- 
ning with this book. 

This year it features an eight-page series 
of illustrations of the Christmas story done 
by Sada Jones. It has another eight pages 
describing in great detail the journey from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem as Mary and Joseph 
made it 19 centuries ago. There is an in- 
terestingly illustrated story of school life 
in rural Wisconsin, “Christmas Comes to 
District No. 4.” 

There are 10 pages of letters written by 
famous persons at Christmastime, and an 
eight-page story of Jenny Lind’s Christ- 
mas. And as always there are full-page 
paintings, poems, and Christmas music. 
The big pages (10 x 14) are beautifully 
designed and printed. 


Gift Book 


A Christmas Anthology of Poetry and Paint- 
ing. Edited by Vivian Campbell. Woman's 
Press. 95 pages. $3. 

This is destined as a gift book, to be 
sent to a friend in bright wrappings for 
Christmas Day. It should go to a friend 
who is fairly sophisticated in literary and 
artistic preferences. Illustrations—there 
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are 33 full-page black-and-whites—are al- 
most all from 14th and 15th century artists. 
And among an equal number of Christmas 
lyrics, most are from poets of the 17th cen- 
tury or earlier. Somehow or other, the 
artful simplicities of long ago appeal to- 
day only to carefully cultivated taste. 


Brightly Colored 


For a Child. Great Poems Old and New. 
Collected by Wilma McFarland. Westminster. 
96 pages. $2.50. 


Little people will get this brightly col- 
ored book of verse for Christmas, but 
mother or father will have to do most of 
the reading. For that’s the sort of book it 
is, for the pre-school youngsters and the 
six-to-ten year-olds who are just getting 
a start in their poetry-reading careers. 
This book will be way up on the list of 
favorites among the little people who re- 
ceive it. 


Christmas ‘Readings’ 


Christmas Tales for Reading Aloud. Com- 
piled by Robert Lohan. Stephen Daye Press. 
397 pages. $3.75. 

There is constant need for collections of 
stories suitable for Christmas which may 
be read aloud on various holiday programs. 
This book has 40 such stories, most of them 
requiring about 15 minutes’ reading time. 

Some of the old favorites have been 
trimmed to the 15-minute limit; even 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” has been con- 
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densed to this span. Selma Lagerlof, Hans 
Christian Andersen, and Clement C. Moore 
are among veterans of the Christmas 
anthologies who are included in this one. 

There is a considerable number of hu- 
morous stories, by authors one would 
never expect to meet in such a collection: 
Damon Runyon, Lincoln Steffens, Frank 
Sullivan. And lastly, there are a dozen 
fine Christmas poems. 


About Hymns 


Sing in Praise. By Opal Wheeler. E. P. Dut- 
94 pages. $3. 

Here are 25 of the famous Christian 
hymns, with stories about their authors, 
and excellent full-page illustrations. It 
would be quite good for parents to read 
with their children, but would probably 
be better yet for somewhat older children 
who can read these stories and learn to 
sing these hymns for themselves. 
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Cast of Characters 


Personalities in the Christmas Story. By R. R. 
Belter. Lutheran Literary Board. 96 pages. $1. 


The sharply pointed pen of the president 
of the ULC Wartburg Synod has been em- 
ployed to describe the people one meets 
in the Bible story about the birth of the 
Saviour. Zacharias, Elizabeth, John the 
Baptist, Gabriel and the angels, Mary, 
Joseph, Caesar Augustus, Cyrenius, the 
Inn-Keeper, the Shepherds, the Wise Men, 
Herod, the Chief Priests and Scribes, 
Simeon, Anna, Archelaus are the cast of 
characters in the great drama. The prin- 
cipal character—our Lord himself—is def- 
initely in the center of the whole story. 


Ministering 


Physicians of the Soul. A History of Pastoral 
Counseling. By Charles F. Kemp. Macmillan. 
314 pages. $2.75. 

It may be said that a movement has 
come of age when it becomes possible to 
write its history. This book was written 
in the conviction that pastoral counseling 
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is a vital function of the Christian min- 
istry, that enough work has been done in 
the field to warrant a careful examination 
of the record and determine future needs. 

While the author is not unmindful of 
the contributions that were made to the 
“cure of souls” in the early and medieval 
church, his real interest lies in the impact 
of modern psychology upon the theories 
and practices of the church within the last 
two generations. The extensive bibliog- 
raphy indicates that little, if any, pub- 
lished material has escaped the attention 
of the author. 

In fact, the great mass of material con- 
stitutes an outstanding merit and the 
greatest weakness: of Physicians of the 
Soul. The progress of the story is at times 
impeded by the evident wish to be fair 
to all writers in the field and to omit no 
information that a reader could possibly 
seek in a book of this kind. That accounts 
for the inclusion of chapters on Mesmer- 
ism, Christian Science, Medical Missions, 
the National Committee on Mental Hygiene 
in a book that—in the author’s own words 
—was intended as “A History of Pastoral 
Counseling.” 

It is never easy to be a pioneer. Charles 
Kemp has written a good book, he has 
gathered and quoted material from many 
sources and given us a clear picture of 
the present status of pastoral counseling. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Cart J. SCHINDLER 


Babies by Adoption 


Adopting a Child. By Frances Lockridge. 
Greenberg. 216 pages. $3. 


About 50,000 children are adopted in J 


the United States each year. Such a large- 
scale transaction—of the greatest im- 


portance to all parties concerned—is care- } 
fully regulated by law. It is also a matter © 
of serious interest to church agencies and | 
other organizations. Mrs. Lockridge writes _ 
her book on this subject primarily for © 
people who would like to adopt a child. ] 


Background information and detailed ad- 
vice are offered. 
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Across the Desk 


We read with interest and with the 
satisfaction of a protracted mental 
query, that the effort to supply our peo- 
ple in Liberia, Africa, with a written 
form of their own language has been 
undertaken and is making progress. 
Two capable men have been authorized 
by our Board of Foreign Missions to 
devise an alphabet and a dictionary so 
that the two leading dialects of Liberia 
—Kpelle and Loma—can be printed, 
written and read. Articles by these 
two men, Dr. William Welmers and 
Missionary Wesley Sadler, descriptive 
of their efforts, appear in the Oct. 8 
issue of THe LuTHERAN. The mission- 
aries to the hinterland of Liberia will, 
of course, be the first to profit by the 
ability of their church to supply them 
with a medium of teaching which, when 
they have made it their possession, will 
enable them to deliver the messages 
of the Gospel in “the language of the 
people.” : 

The reason on account of which mis- 
sioning in this section of the non-Chris- 
tian world has neglected for so long to 
provide for a native literature has not 
been explained to us. We are accus- 
tomed to being told the first step in 
India, China and Japan is assignment 
of the newly arrived messenger of the 
Gospel to a language teacher. A year 
or more elapses before sufficient com- 
mand of the language has been obtained 
to enable the missionary to preach, 
teach, and minister effectively. 


Encouraging progress 
The men named above are already 


impressed by the added appreciation 
of the Liberians which they are acquir- 
ing in the process of studying the native 
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languages. (There are _ several—of 
which Kpelle and Loma are most used 
—in the area of Liberia in which our 
missionaries are at work.) But “liter- 
acy,” which is the 64-dollar word for 
ability to transmit thought by written 
forms, has been emphasized as a cul- 
tural objective in many sections of the 
world. 

Reports of a short cut to a speaking 
knowledge of the languages of peoples 
to whom divisions of the American 
military forces went during the second 
world war, led government authorities 
to encourage student groups in the 
several nations among whom the troops 
moved. From the spoken to the writ- 
ten form of a language is not usually 
difficult. A decade ago it was reported 
that the civil government will require 
its representatives abroad to acquire 
the use of the foreign language which 
is the vernacular in their station. 


A cause for thanksgiving 

Our Bible renders discouraging what 
we suspect is the commonest source 
of satisfaction to us as individuals. Our 
Lord’s very vivid presentation of two 
men who went up to the temple to pray 
and one of them thanked God that he 
was not as other men are, rebukes the 
majority of us. We think a lot of our- 
selves, of our country, of our family, 
and of the educational advantages so 
generally and generously provided for 
us so that ability to read and write the 
language of the U.S. is a common in- 
heritance. We associate “the little red 
schoolhouse” with other requirements 
of the four freedoms we enjoy, and 
feel superior to those whose govern- 
ments are less generous in provision 
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that they make for education. 

Having received a considerable quan- 
tity of printed matter sent for our 
examination by congressmen and asso- 
ciations formed to further the inter- 
ests of free schools and compulsory 
patronage of them, we are inclined to- 
ward superiority over our less literate 
fellowmen. We deem ourselves justly 
suspicious of a class or leadership that 
places obstacles in the way of persons 
of obtaining the proper valuation of the 
human mind in its responses to educa- 
tional training. We subscribe to the 
truism, “An ignorant people is an en- 
slaved people.” It will be logical and 
reasonable for us to be thankful for the 
system of education that is so distinctly 
the pride of our nation. 


Stewardship has its presentation 
We listened recently and “to our 


edification” to the presentation of Stew- 
ardship by Secretary C. C. Stoughton of 
the Laymen’s Movement for Steward- 
ship. This movement is to the best of 
our knowledge distinctly a ULCA or- 
ganization, with emphasis on the close- 
ness of its work to the programs and 
progress of our administration of the 
church’s obligations. It would be a 
major calamity if those constituting 
the auxiliary would fail to realize its 
purposes, and conversely, the ULCA’s 
ability to advance to greater things can 
be counted on if stewardship is prac- 
tised by the church’s members. And— 
we hasten to add to the above—both 
impulse and performance are at a high 
stage among us at the present time. 
The number of persons enrolled has 
passed the goal set in 1945, and their 
confidence in the possession of inspir- 
ing grace has been demonstrated by 
the fruits of the efforts they have put 
forth. 

One thing of which Dr. Stoughton 
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spoke with great bluntness was the 
functioning of money in the activities 
of the church. Having announced with 
emphasis the vast opportunities for 
“serving the Lord” which have pre- 
sented themselves in these postwar 
years, he drew his deduction that the 
acceptance of them would be possible 
if adequate offerings are made. It is 
his opinion that Lutherans have the 
money and they propose to use it. 

When we suggested to him that re- 
lief work among our fellow believers 
would be about as much as Lutherans 
in the United States and Canada could 
and would provide, and when we ven- 
tured to tell him that prognostications 
of insufficient support with money were 
already spoken by some who are in 
position to estimate resources, he quite 
definitely expressed his own optimism 
and stated his conclusion that a ten 
million dollar budget for the ULCA’s 
1947-48 operations will be met by the 
offerings of the people. 

One of his definitions was new to us. 
We understood him to say that a con- 
gregation is balanced when its benev- 
olent giving equals what it spends “on 
its own” activities. We did not have 
the Year Book at hand while Dr. 
Stoughton was speaking, but we had 
no hesitation in concluding that he was 
dreaming or “talking through his hat.” 
But when we had available the actual 
figures for the year 1945 as Statistician 
Quirsfeld has reported them on pages 


58-59 of the 1947 Year Book, we | 
changed our mind. The contributions | 


for others than ourselves have been 
increasing since 1944, and it will not 
be a miracle of other than divine grace 
if stewardship’s definition of balancing 
the budget should be realized. The 
improvement has a stout champion in 
Secretary Stoughton. 
—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Sixteenth-Century Vestments and 


Liturgy Used at Conference Service 
By Witson P. Arp 


HacerstowN—The Formula Missae et 
Communis, as published in 1523 by Martin 
Luther, featured the opening service of the 

meeting of the Western Con- 
' ference, Maryland Synod, in 
Maryland St. Paul’s Church, Funks- 
town, last month. The Rev. Ralph H. Miller, 
Brunswick, was deacon, and Pastor Ray- 
mond M. Miller, Funkstown, the celebrant. 
Acolytes were William Renner and Richard 
Ricketts while James Powell served as 
crucifer. Traditional Eucharistic vestments 
were used. The celebrant wore cassock, 
amice, alb, stole crossed over the breast 
and bound with a cincture, and a simple 
chasuble. 

Dr. Frederick R. Seibel, president of 
conference, preached on “Stewardship of 
the Mysteries of God.” Devotions for the 
day were in charge of the Rev. Robert 
Koons, assistant pastor of St. John’s, 
Hagerstown. 

In speaking of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration assembly in Lund, Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz, president of Gettysburg Seminary, 
said that in this meeting Lutherans were 
participating in a new Reformation—“an 
ecumenical penetration.” 

IN PRESENTING the “Practical Aspects of 
the Sacrament of Infant Baptism,” the Rev. 
Ellwood S. Falkenstein, Westminster, said, 
“Preaching on infant baptism is just not 
done, for some reason or other. We are 
coasting on the momentum of past cen- 
turies of doctrinal preaching.” He stressed 
the importance of acceptable sponsors for 
a child’s baptism. “We pastors are often 
careless about our acceptance of sponsors,” 
he said. 

Dr. Rosert L. LANG, superintendent of 
the National Lutheran Home for the Aged, 
Washington. told of progress in construc- 
tion of the new Maryland Syno? tuilding 
at a cost of $270.000. (Cornerstune of this 
building was laid Nov. 9.) The Rev. J. 
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“High Church" vestments were worn 


Frank Fife, president of synod, stated that 
although the synod has met the 100 per 
cent quota for Lutheran World Action, 64 
congregations have not yet reached their 
local goals. Seventy-six of the 140 congre- 
gations have contributed 100 per cent or 
more, 

Luther D. Grossman told of improve- 
ments being made at Tressler Orphans’ 
Home, Loysville, Pa. Officers re-elected 
were: President, Dr. F. R. Seibel; secre- 
tary, the Rev. Donald R. Stonesifer; treas- 
urer, the Rev. Raymond C. Myers. 

St. Pauw’s, Frostburg, the Rev. Justus H. 
Liesmann pastor, observed its 135th anni- 
versary in September. Dr. Carl C. Ras- 
mussen, Gettysburg Seminary, was guest 
preacher. Since January 1946 communing 
membership of this church has increased 
over 50 per cent. A building fund for the 
erection of a parish education unit has 
been started. 

AN ORGANIZATION has been formed at 
Trinity Church, Hagerstown, Dr. Wilson P. 
Ard pastor, known as “The Women of the 
Church.” Purpose of this group is to co- 
ordinate work cf other women’s organiza- 
tions. A questionnaire was sent to every 
woman of the church seeking information 
as to the individual’s talents and desires 
for work in the church. These women were 
then brought together in a large meeting 
and out of this gathering has grown sev- 
eral new and very active organizations— 
a Youth Guidance group, a Young Moth- 
ers’ Club, Dramatic Club, etc. 
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Tue Rev. Raymonp M. MILter, Funks- 
town, has beeen re-elected president of 
the Washington County Council of 
Churches and Christian Education. 

A TOWER SOUND SYSTEM, in memory of 
Annie Elizabeth Graf, has been installed 
in Immanuel Church, Manchester, the Rev. 
L. H. Rehmeyer pastor. 

In the Clear Spring parish, the Rev. Lu- 
ther L. Hare pastor, St. Peter’s Church 
has been repainted and a new lighting 
system installed in the Sunday school 
room. Cost of $2,600 has been met in full. 
Mt. Tabor congregation has expended 
$6,000 for improvements in the past year. 

A FEATURE of the Harvest Home display, 
St. John’s Church, Salem parish, West- 
minster, the Rev. Willis R. Brenneman 
pastor, was a “God’s Acre” gift presented 
by 11-year-old Bobby Tracey. Thirty- 
three jars and two boxes of vegetables 
from the plot of ground he cultivated dur- 
ing the summer were sent to the National 
Lutheran Home for the Aged. 

In sERvIcES Oct. 5-12 members of Elias 
Church, Emmitsburg, celebrated the 150th 
anniversary of the present church building 
and the 190th anniversary of the congrega- 
tion. The Rev. Philip Bower has been the 
pastor since 1925. 

ConvENTION of the Lutheran Sunday 
School Association of the Maryland Synod 
was held in the Lutheran Church, Fred- 
erick, Dr. W. V. Garrett pastor, Oct. 30. 
On the program were: Miss A. Kathleen 
Weant, parish worker, St. John’s, Balti- 
more; Paul L. Folkemer, Baltimore; Dr. 
Bertha Paulssen, Gettysburg, Pa.; Dr. Carl 
R. Simon, Washington, D. C.; the’ Rev. 
Lawrence Reese, Philadelphia; the Rev. 
Harry V. Krug, Baltimore; and Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Seibel. 

Officers for 1948 are: President, the Rev. 
Harry V. Krug; vice president, the Rev. 
Augustus Hackmann, Baltimore; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Ida Miller, Baltimore; 
statistical secretary, Jacob R. Ramsburg, 
Frederick; treasurer, W. Fred Mowen, 
Hagerstown. 

Next meeting of conference will be held 
in Trinity Church, Smithsburg. 
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North Jersey Congregations will 


Confer on Organizing New Synod 


By Apert P. STAUDERMAN | 


Jersey Crry—Authority to gather infor- _ 
mation about forming a United Lutheran © 
Synod of New Jersey was given to a spe- | 
cial committee of north- 
ern New Jersey congre- — 
gations at a meeting in | 
New Brunswick last month. The commit- — 
tee will meet with interested groups in the 
southern part of the state, and present a 
written report to all members of the New 
Jersey Conference of the New York Synod. 

Three meetings of persons favoring for- 
mation of the new synod have been held, 
reported the Rev. Edwin H. Knudten, 
Rutherford. The proposal is to merge into 
a synod 135 New Jersey congregations of 
the ULC New York Synod, Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, and Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. A special meeting of the north- 
ern New Jersey congregations will follow 
if information secured seems to warrant 
further action. 

Nearty 1,000 persons crowded the high~ 
school auditorium at River Edge on Oct. 
29 for the North Jersey Reformation rally. 
Twenty congregations participated, includ- 
ing two of the Augustana Synod. Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz of Gettysburg Seminary was 
the speaker. A choir of 120 voices directed 
by Mr. Fred Shadell of Redeemer Church, ] 
Maywood, and a 25-voice male chorus from |} 
the ALMO group provided special music. 
Bergen County pastors, under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Walter Kopp of Hacken- 
sack, sponsored the affair. | 

The “ALMO” (Association of Lutheran | 
Men’s Organizations), which includes up- 
wards of 20 men’s clubs of churches in. 
North Jersey. held its second Communion | 
supper at Trinity Church, Hudson Heights, 
on Oct. 19. Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton was 4 
th speaker. 

Two RESIGNATIONS of pastors have re- 
cently been recorded. The Rev. Stephen} 
J. Traver ieft Zion Church, Spruce Run: 
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Heights, on Nov. 1 to retire after 55 years 
in the ministry. Pastor Traver announced 
his retirement on his 85th birthday. 

The Rev. Ivan L. Sterner resigned from 
Redeemer Church, Dumont, effective Dec. 
31, to accept a call to Trinity Church, 
Hollis, N. Y. During Pastor Sterner’s eight 
years in Dumont, property was purchased, 
a parish building erected, and the entire 
debt cleared. He served as secretary of 
the New Jersey Conference, secretary of 
the Lutheran Welfare Association of New 
Jersey, and chairman of the Lutheran 
World Action committee for this area. 

Newcomers to the North Jersey area will 
fill three vacant pulpits here. The Rev. 
Paul M. Young, who during the war was 
service pastor at Anniston, Ala., has taken 
charge of historic Zion congregation at 
Oldwick, which will celebrate its 250th an- 
niversary shortly. The Rev. R. W. Seaman 
of Castleton-on-Hudson, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted the call of Bethany Church, North 
Bergen, and the Rev. David C. Smith, as- 
sociate pastor of the First Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., will become pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Englewood. 

On Oct. 12 the recently organized Good 
Shepherd congregation, Glen Rock, was 
formally accepted into the New York 
Synod by Dr. Frederick R. Knubel. At 
this service the new home mission super- 
intendent of the synod, the Rev. Eugene 
Kreider, was installed in his office. 

On its 79th anniversary, St. John’s 
Church of Jersey City burned a $60,000 
mortgage that had been incurred in 1929 
in the erection of a parish hall. Final 
$22,000 has been paid off during the past 
Dr. Knubel and Pastor Theodore 
Erdmann conducted the service. 

Tre CuurcH or Our Saviour in Cresskill, 
of which the Rev. Louis C. Suessmann is 
pastor, celebrated a mortgage-burning 
event this fall, paying in full the debt on 
parsonage and church site. With about 
$10,000 pledged for a new building, the 
congregation hopes to start work on its 
proposed chapel early in 1948. A third 
congregation to become debt-free is Trin- 


ity Church, Hudson Heights, the Rev. John 
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FIRST DEACONESS 
Sister Pearl Eckhard 
joined the staff of Holy 
Trinity Church in Min- 
neapolis last month, the 
first ULC deaconess as- 
signed to that city. 
Pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church is Dr. Carl H. 
Bartsch 


The ULC Board 
of Deaconess Work 
is seeking at least one deaconess can- 
didate from each synod, and hopes to 
train a sufficiently large number of sisters 
to meet the increasing demand for their 
services in the U.S. and Canada. 


Wagner pastor. The Rev. Edwin H. Knud- 
ten preached at a service to celebrate the 
event, with four former pastors in attend- 
ance. They are Pastors Walter Frederick, 
E. H. Wilkins, J. B. Irwin and R. M. Miller. 

New cathedral organ chimes were re- 
cently dedicated at St. John’s Church, 
Summit, the Rev. Dr. Willis S. Hinman 
pastor. They were given by Leopold 
Kremer in memory of his wife. 

St. Matthew’s Church, Hoboken, will 
celebrate its 70th anniversary on Dec. 7. 
The president of conference, the Rev. 
Albert P. Stauderman, will be the preacher. 

A Reformation rally was held at St. 
Mark’s Church, Elizabeth, on Oct. 26 under 
the auspices of the Central District Broth- 
erhood, of which Mr. Blake Carpenter of 
New Brunswick is president. Speaker was 
Dr. Theodore G. Tappert. 

ALL MISSION PASTORS in this area were 
invited by the Conference Home Missions 
Committee to an all-day conference on 
Evangelism, held Nov. 6 at St. John’s 
Church, Summit. The Rev. Royal Lesher 
of the ULCA Board of Social Missions was 
in charge. 

Mrs. Julie Matzinger, social worker re- 
cently added to the staff of the Lutheran 
Welfare Association, addressed 300 mem- 
bers of the various Kinderfreund Home 
auxiliaries at Calvary Church, Cranford. 
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Dangers from Roman Catholicism are 


Aired at Reformation Rally in Buffalo 


By Donaup R. PICHASKE 


BuFFALOoO—Five questions to the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy were asked here by 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam at the Reforma- 
tion Day service under sponsorship of the 
Council of Churches. Each pointed to the 
limited concept of freedom maintained by 
Roman Catholics and called for reassur- 
ance to the American people that Cathol- 
icism will stand as a guardian of the tra- 
ditional concept of freedom in this land. 

Bishop Oxnam’s questions drew the fire 

of several Catholic critics, as 
New York well as concerted approval 

of many Protestant listeners 
and readers, in ensuing editorial columns 
of the daily papers. 

Some 3,000 people were attracted to 
Kleinhans Music Hall for the service that 
included a fine choir representative of 
many churches, as well as a colorful and 
impressive procession of more than 100 
clergymen, each robed in his particular 
church vestments. 

An “opposition service” to the Council’s 
service was held under the auspices of the 
ultra-fundamentalists of the American 
Council of Christian Churches. Held at 
the same time, it offered a rallying point 
for those interested in resisting what was 
termed the “communistic and modernistic” 
influences that have infiltrated the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

ANOTHER DEVELOPMENT in the effort of 
Roman Catholic educational institutions 
to obtain aid is being protested by Henry 
A. Bull, Buffalo attorney and Episcopal 
layman He has brought action against the 
allotment by a state emergency housing 
authority to Canisius Vollege, a Jesuit in- 
stitution, of $128,000. The money is to be 
used for remodeling for educational pur- 
poses of a Catholic hospital recently pur- 
chased by the college. The action of Mr. 
Bull in declaring the state allotment un- 
constitutional was dismissed in August on 
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the ground that a “mere” citizen and tax- 
payer has no standing to maintain it. The © 
question of the constitutional nature of the 
allotment has not yet been answered. Mr. | 
Bull plans to carry the matter to the Court 
of Appeals, final arbiter of such questions, 
and has received financial support of in- 
terested citizens. Figures presented by 
him indicate that the college will become 
the owner of a fine five-acre property with 
a sound building, total assessed valuation 
of which would be $600,000—at a cost to 
the college of $327,000. 

Pastors who are having difficulty in es- 
tablishing sympathetic relations with their 
parishioners might call upon Dr. Paul J. 
Hoh to help them.out. In an address to the 
Men’s Fellowship of Holy Trinity Church, 
Dr. Ralph W. Loew pastor, the president 
of the Philadelphia Seminary suggested to | 
the men a program aimed at more har- 
monious and prosperous relations between 
pastor and people. 

He was frankly critical of the way in 
which many pastors have been treated by 
their congregations and deplored the apathy 
and lack of understanding in many church 
groups. He suggested adequate ministerial 
salaries, a weekly holiday, a month’s an- 
nual vacation, and other measures to pro- 
mote efficiency and enthusiasm of pastors. 

Dr. Hoh’s address was incidental to his} 
meeting with the Buffalo Chapter of the # 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Philadelphia} 
Seminary. In an afternoon meeting he re-|f) 
lated the work and plans of the seminary 
before the largest group of women ever'ff 
to attend such a chapter meeting in this) 
area. 1 | 
St. Paul’s Church, Eggertsville, the Rev. 
George A. Martin pastor, set aside the first! 
two weeks in November for celebration off 
its 120th anniversary. Guest speakers in- 
cluded the president and secretary of the: 
synod, Dr. Frederick R. Knubel and Dr. 
Paul C. White. On the program there was 
also an Historical Night, when former pas— 
tors returned and old documents, cer—} 
tificates, and pictures were on display, andi 
a Neighborhood Night, when guests of the] 
congregation included representatives of 


the school, the church, the government, and 
the press. 

St. Paul’s claims the distinction of being 
the oldest Lutheran congregation in Erie 
County. 

Two pastors who will be deeply missed 
by their former congregations and com- 
munities are the Rev. Hugo L. Dressler, 
and the Rev. Wilfrid A. Schmidt. Pastor 
Dressler has beco:.e pastor of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Hickory, N. C. Pastor Schmidt 
has left Resurrection Church, Buffalo, to 
go to Emmanuel Church, Rochester. Both 
have long records of service in the Buffalo 


area. 
Pastor Dressler was the pastor of Atone- 


THE YOUNG MAN IN THE uniform is Franklin 
D. Fry. Most readers of this paper know the 
name of the other man in the picture. Father 
and son talk things over after a Hamilton Col- 
lege game. By the spring of 1952—after his 
last two years in college and three years in 
theological seminary—Mr. Fry will be ready 
for the ULC ministry, like his father, grand- 
father (Franklin F. —, formerly executive sec- 
retary of ULC Board of American Missions) 
and great-grandfather (Jacob —, formerly 
Philadelphia Seminary professor) 
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ment Church, Buffalo, for nearly 27 years. 
During that time he has been’active in the 
syhod’s parish education work and as 
leader of its summer camp at Silver Bay. 
Pastor Schmidt’s departure was also 
marked by a recognition of the 20th an- 
niversary of his ordination. Resurrection 
Church presented him with a new auto- 
mobile. 

A $45,000 cirr to St. John’s Church, Lan- 
caster, N. Y., has been made by the Klepfer 
brothers of Buffalo, reports Pastor Carl H. 
Miller. John, Matthew, and Frank Klepfer 
had “deep appreciation for the spiritual 
training received during their youth,” Pas- 
tor Miller states. The brothers conducted 
an automobile sales agency in Buffalo for 
many years. 

The gift was presented by Mrs. John 
Klepfer, Mrs. Matthew Klepfer, and Mr. 
Frank Klepfer who is presiaent of the au- 
tomobile firm. It will be placed in a build- 
ing fund. 


Pittsburgh Synod Continues Rapid 


Progress in Home Mission Planting 
By GeorcE E. LItTLe 


PiTrtsBurRGH—The synod is entering a new 
mission field at Overlook Acres, a fast- 
growing development east of Castle Shan- 
non, Allegheny County. Services have 

been held for some time 
Pennsylvania at the home of Mr. Paul 

Egede, a portion of his 
residence having been set aside exclusively 
for church purposes. 

Already a church building has been 
started on a four-lot site presented by the 
contractor. Ground-breaking ceremonies 
took place June 22. Since that time over a 
hundred residents have donated their labor 
and built a basement and sub-basement. 
A Lutheran congregation, soon to be or- 
ganized, will serve the entire community 
which includes two adjoining developments. 
This church and St. Andrew’s of East 
Carnegie will constitute a joint charge. 

Not far from Overlook Acres is North 
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Zion Church, a rural congregation for over 
a century and now changing rapidly as 
the city moves out to meet it. Here the 
synodical Mission Board has arranged a 
new joint pastoral charge, linking this 
growing congregation with St. Paul’s in 
Hazelwood and calling as pastor the Rev. 
George C. Vetter. He took up his new 
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duties Nov. 15 upon termination of his 
pastorate at Saltsburg. 

The first Lutheran service held in Greene. 
County took place Oct. 5 at the opening of | 
the new mission at Carmichaels, the Rev. | 
R. E. Agnew pastor. One month later the 
charter membership included 100 names. 
Organization is scheduled for Jan. 7. 

A seERvIcE for laying the cornerstone of a 


new church building took place Aug. 31.] 


at St. Matthew’s, Rockville, the Rev. J. E. 
Reed pastor. 
stroyed by fire on Mar. 9. The Rev. W. C. 
Hankey of Apollo was the speaker. 

Hebron Church, Leechburg, Dr. G. E. 
Bowersox pastor, was host to the annual 
convention of the’synodical Women’s Mis- 
sion Society, Oct. 9-10. The speakers in- 
cluded Mrs. C. W. Baker of Duquesne, 
president of the ULCA Society; the Rev. 
A. K. Hewitt of Konnarock, Va.; and Mrs. 
L. B. Moseley, president of the Allegheny 
County Council of Church Women. At the 
fall conventions of the various conferences 
the women heard Mrs. F. B. Herzel, co- 
author of the book, To Thee We Sing, and 
the Rev. C. E. Lund-Quist of the National 
Lutheran Council. 

Sister Miuprep WINTER of Philadelphia 
spoke at a series of Youth Services held 
at various points of the synod under spon- 
sorship of the Parish Education Commit- 
tee, 
picture, “Youth for the Kingdom.” In the 
Central Conference a special effort has 
been made to stimulate young people’s 
work in the congregations. On Oct. 12 
there was a “Youth Workers Banquet” in 
Pittsburgh, the speaker Dr. F. C. Wiegman, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Terminating a nine-year pastorate the 
Rev. John E. Bermon of Grace Church, 
Erie, has accepted a call to Bethel Church, | 
North Side, Pittsburgh. He succeeds Dr. 
F. P. Fisher, who served this church 25. 
years. 

At Ellwood City the Rev. T. G. Hoeniger | 
has tendered his resignation to St. Paul’s: 
Church of the German Conference, in ac-: 
ceptance of a call to St. Peter’s Church, 


The former church was de-_ | 


There was also the sound motion J 


Bronx, New York City. A change of 
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pastorate within the Central Conference is 
that of the Rev. L. K. Clare from Christ 
Church, Wheeling (Mozart Park), to Mes- 
siah Church, Homestead Park. 

IMPROVEMENTS costing $6,100 have been 
made at St. James’ Church, Ligonier. The 
Rev. H. B. Hull is pastor. 

A phonograph record will be played in 
every home of St. Mark’s, Jeannette, this 
fall in connection with the Every Member 
Visitation. It is a recording of an informal 
conversation between Pastor R. H. Thurau 
and three of the councilmen. They discuss 
the affairs of the congregation and how 
important it is for every member to prac- 
tice Christian stewardship. 

PROMINENT SPEAKERS were secured for 
Reformation services in various communi- 
ties of western Pennsylvania. At a joint 
Protestant service in McKeesport it was 
the bishop of Berlin, Dr. Otto Dibelius. A 
similar service at Washington, Pa., brought 
a crowd of 1,000 persons to hear President 
John A. Mackay of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. The speaker at the Pittsburgh 
Lutheran service was President Harold 
Yochum of Capital University, Columbus. 
Lutherans of Erie heard President Abdel 
Ross Wentz of Gettysburg Seminary. 


CAMPUS 


New Day at Midland 

“Now, when I was a young man...” the 
old-time graduate of Midland College be- 
gan. 

“Just a minute, Sir,” he was interrupted 
by bright-eyed Miss Midland of 1947. “Why 
not tell us about the way women students 
were treated in your day?” It seems that 
Midland has been unearthing some records 
of rules and regulations which prevailed a 
half-century ago. The girls of today are a 
bit shocked to discover how their grand- 
_ mothers were treated. 

In the good old days if a student wanted 
to see his young lady friend socially, he 
didn’t blithely dial her number on the 
phone to ask, “How about a date tonight?” 
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No, indeed! First, the young lady had to 
bring to the preceptress a written request 
from her parents that she be allowed the 
privilege of receiving a certain young man 
as a visitor. When the privilege was 
granted, he might call on her, but only on 
Friday evenings between 7.30 and 9 o’clock 
in the parlors of Oak Hall, and undoubt- 
edly with the preceptress in the offing. 

Reason for this strict supervision was 
the cry of the critics. They were sure that 
women did not belong on a college campus 
and frankly stated that: 

“1. Some young men might be lost to 
the institution because of the presence of 
women students. 

“2. The health of the young women 
would suffer from their attempts to pur- 
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sue a thorough course of study. 

“3. Women would not be intellectually 
able to master the more ‘severe’ studies. 

“4. Embarrassment might arise from a 
lack of thoughtfulness and discretion on 
the part of some of the young men and 
women.” 

Even some of the male students agreed 
with the skeptics. One group felt the need 
of protecting themselves from female in- 
trigues by organizing themselves into “The 
Royal Order of Shalom.” Members be- 
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lieved that “man can attain a higher intel- 
lectual development, and a greater degree 
of happiness if he separates himself from 
deteriorating influences of the fairer sex.” 
Despite these affronts mothers who had 
attended Midland, send their daughters 
there. Today women are accepted as an 
integral part of the college. First third- 
generation student to enter Midland was 
Ruth Mellenbruch, daughter of Orpa Ton- 
sing Mellenbruch and granddaughter of 
Paul Tonsing, ’93. First third-generation 
student to graduate was Margaret Ann 
Hickman, now Mrs. Douglas Adams. 


Delegates to ULC Convention 


Named by Susquehanna Conference 
By Pavut H. SmirH 


WILLIAMsporT—Nomination of delegates 


to the 1948 ULCA convention was the |} 
_business feature of the Susquehanna Con- 


ference convention in St. 

Paul’s Church, New- 
Pennsylvania sect he a 
Spangler pastor, Oct. 14. 

Pastors named are: Herman G. Stuempfle, 
Hughesville; Herman Heim, Montgomery; 
E. Raymond Shaheen, South Williamsport; 
Paul W. DeLauter, Mifflintown; Robert R. 
Clark, Port Royal; Harold C. Fry, Sha- 
mokin; and Raymond E. Fisher, Mifflinburg. 

Lay delegates: Clyde Maneval, Williams- 
port; Max Richter, Lock Haven; Prof. 
M. W. Lisse,: State College; John Wert, 
Center Hall; J. Reed Harkness, Mt. Carmel; 
and Harry Gottshall, Sunbury. 

The Rev. Herman G. Stuempfle, Sr., pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Hughesville, was 
elected conference president. Other of- 
ficers: The Rev. Reide E. Bingaman, 
Thompsontown, vice president; the Rev. 
Robert R. Clark, secretary; and Harry 
Gottshall, Sunbury, treasurer. 

Conference gave approval to division of 
the Northumberland parish, composed of 
St. John’s in Northumberland, and Grace 
and Trinity, outside the borough. Hence- 
forth St. John’s with 1,068 confirmed mem- 
bers will form one pastoral charge, while 
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Grace and Trinity with 248 confirmed 
members will compose a second charge. 

Speakers at the Newport assemblage 
were the Rev. Joseph W. Frease, executive 
secretary of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica, and Rev. E. Raymond Shaheen, South 
Williamsport, who told of his experiences 
at the Lund assembly and in continental 
Europe last summer. 

Others speaking in behalf of their or- 
ganizations were Dr. Thomas L. Cline of 
the Pension Board, Dr. Robert L. Lang of 
the National Lutheran Home for the Aged, 
Luther D. Grossman of Tressler Orphans’ 
Home, and Rev. Edwerth E. Korte, student 
pastor at State College. 

NEW DEACONESS at St. Matthew’s Church, 
Bloomsburg, is Sister Edna McVicker. 
Sister Edna serves with Pastor Edgar D. 
Ziegler. Sister Jane Wirt has transferred 
from Bloomsburg to Holy Trinity Church, 
Akron, Ohio. Sister Martha Hansen, di- 
recting sister at the Baltimore Mother- 
house, was the speaker for the installation 
on Sept. 15. 

“Growth” has been the pastoral keynote 
of the Rev. Adam P. Bingaman at St. John’s 
Church near Montgomery. Not only have 
the membership and the attendance been 
doubled in 15 years, but growing children’s 
departments in the church school have 
required a two-story addition to the pres- 
ent building this year. A service of ded- 
ication was held Oct. 12. 

Tue 145TH ANNIVERSARY of Lewisburg’s 
oldest church, Christ Lutheran, was com- 
memorated on Oct. 19. Speaker was Dr. 
S. White Rhyne, executive secretary of 
the Parish and Church School Board. The 
Rev. Vernon D. Naugle, pastor of the 
church, prepared a folder tracing the con- 
gregation’s history from 1802 in an old 
log schoolhouse to the present day when 
a congregation of 1,736 baptized members 
uses a large brown-stone building. 

Dr. Cart C. Rasmussen of Gettysburg 
Seminary addressed a large Reformation 
_rally sponsored by Lutheran churches of 
‘the Milton-Lewisburg area in Trinity 
Church, Milton, Oct. 26. He also spoke at 
the community Reformation rally for all 
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Bloomsburg’s Protestant churches Oct. 29. 
“In high gear” is the proper term to de- 
scribe the Lutheran student program at 
State College, reports Student Pastor E. E. 
Korte. One hundred forty attended the 
opening reception given by Grace Church, 
whose pastor, Dr. John F. Harkins, works 
in close co-operation with Pastor Korte. 

Dr. BARBARA DEREMER, medical mission- 
ary on furlough from India, was special 
speaker for thank-offering services spon- 
sored by missionary societies of Christ 
Church, Lewisburg, on Nov. 2, and of 
Trinity Church, Milton, Nov. 9. 

A special Lutheran World Action rally 
for the churches of the lower part of 
Lycoming County will be held in the Mont- 
gomery Church on Dec. 7 at 7.30 P. M. 
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Women Debate Over Camp Fund; 
Pastors Convene at Ray Point 


By JAaMEs F., VORKOPER 


LONG DEBATE resulted at Texas Synod 
WMS, Sept. 16-18, over what to do with 
$800 collected for a synodical camp site. 
General opinion seemed to be that the 
fund should be left intact. Some members, 
however, felt that the sum should be 

loaned to a mission congrega- 
TEXAS tion until a camp site became 
available. The matter was 
finally referred to the executive committee. 
Convention sessions were held at First 
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English Church, Austin, Dr. Lewis P. 
Speaker pastor. Over 150 delegates and — 
visitors attended. Among speakers were 
the Rev. Walter L. Lentz, synodical sponsor | 
of women; Mrs. Lewis Speaker; Dr. S. R. | 
Pond, executive secretary of Texas Lu- 
theran Welfare; the Rev. W. A. Flackmeier, 
former chaplain; Mrs. A. Smothers, Negro 
leader at St. Paul’s Industrial School; Con- — 
rad E. Broden, president Texas Brother- — 
hood; Dr. William Kraushaar of Texas Lu- 
theran College; and Misses Bernice Pantel _ 
and Ruth Hobbs, candidates for the di- 
aconate. 

Gifts were voted to Texas Lutheran Wel- 
fare and St. Paul’s Industrial School, Mala- 
koff. Financial aid was also voted for the 
two diaconate cafididates. 

Officers for the coming year are: Mrs. 
D. I. Dolton, Harlingen, president; Mrs. 
C. R. Schmid, San Antonio, vice president; 
Mrs. R. W. Rabe, Dallas, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. H. T. Pitts, San Antonio, treas- | 
urer; and Mrs. A. M. Bennetzen, San 
Antonio, statistician. 

PASTORAL CONFERENCE was held in St. 
Michael’s Church, Ray Point, Oct. 1-2. 
Speakers were the Rev. Carl J. Deithloff, 
the Rev. N. H. Kern, Dr. C. C. Stoughton, 
and the Rev. R. G. Hartfiel. The Rev. 
Walter L. Lentz read a paper on “The if 
Sword in the Kingdom of God” which had 
been written by his father, the Rev. R. F. G. 
Lentz... . On the night before the confer- | 
ence a German service was held. The 
Rev. F. E. Eilers, Swiss Alp, preached. . . 
Dr. Stoughton dashed through a tightly 
packed itinerary in Texas recently. 

Texas LuTHER LEAGUE rally was held in J 
Victoria Oct. 18-19. Miss Dorothy Roth is 
president. 

STaTE BROTHERHOOD leaders and pres- 
idents met in Faith Church, San Antonio, . | 
Sept. 28. Stewardship addresses were: 
given by C. E. Broden, president; A. W.] 
Pierson, literature secretary; P. L. Wahl-J 
berg, secretary for the missionary project;. 
the Rev. J. F. Vorkoper, field missionary; |) 
and Dr. Stoughton. 

Prace Cuurcu, Vernon, marked its 25th 
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anniversary this year. Speakers at special 
services were the Rev. M. Geissler, Tipton, 
Iowa; the Rev. R. Schuetze, Corpus Christi; 
and the Rev. J. M. Schedler, synodical 
president. The Rev. J. W. Kern is pastor. 

First Unitep Cuurcu, Dallas, has changed 
former army chapel and barracks into a 
new church. The church and educational 
building were dedicated Sept. 28. The Rev. 
John M. Schedler, president of the Texas 
Synod, preached, and the Rev. William J. 
Hoebel, local pastor, conducted the service 
of dedication. 


First United Church, Dallas 


Former army barracks and chapel 


Early in 1946 the congregation author- 
ized the vestry to plan for expansion. The 
men decided the church should move and 
a new site on a prominent thoroughfare 
was bought. Grounds and buildings cost 
$75,000. Indebtedness is $30,000. 

HERE AND THERE: Trinity Church, Miles, 
and St. Andrew’s Church, Weesatche, both 
have new organs. Each of these congrega- 
tions is planning for a parish house... . 
Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, associate secretary 
with the ULC Parish Board, visited Texas 
congregations Oct. 15-Nov. 14... . The 


Rev. F. H. Bloch, Oklahoma City, Okla., 


spoke at the mission festival at Peace 
Church, Vernon, Oct. 26. The Rev. John 
W. Kern is pastor. 

Out of a total budget of $4,113.98 in 
1946-47, Philadelphia Church, Swiss Alp, 
gave $1,451.10 for benevolent causes. 
Butane gas will be installed in this church 
for heating. Pastor and Mrs. F. E. Eilers 
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are parents of a new baby girl.... At the 
annual congregational meeting of Trinity 
Church, Black Jack, Pastor Eilers reported 
that the newly introduced envelope system 
was gaining favor. Last year only two 
persons gave for benevolence. This year 
23 contributed. 

Plans are developing at St. Mark’s 
Church, Cuero, to spend $1,000 on a visual 
education program. Men of St. Mark’s and 
the new mission at Kenedy recently held 
a joint Brotherhood meeting. . . . First 
English Church, Austin, was filled on their 
student Sunday in September. Over 500 
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young people from National Lutheran 
Council churches are among the 21,000 
students at the University of Texas. Dr. 
L. P. Speaker is student pastor in Austin. 
Assisting him is Bernard C. Baumbach, 
newly appointed secretary for Lutheran 
students on the campus. He is working 
under NLC Student Service Commission. 

Martin Luther Church, Colettoville, re- 
cently purchased much educational equip- 
ment. . . . St. John’s Church, Goliad, is 


gradually liquidating its indebtedness. . . 
Grace Church, Harlingen, recently sold its 
downtown property. The congregation will 
move six blocks farther from the center 
of the city. ... St. Mark’s mission, Corpus 
Christi, reports about 80 communicants. 
. St. Matthew’s, Kenedy, recently re- 
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astor 
SUNDAYS 

11 A M Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M_ Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 

7:30 P M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 

A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


Marion College 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 

At present 20 states are represented, 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods, 

The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 


One of the two preparatory departments 
in the ULCA 


For information write— 


REV. HENRY E. HORN, President ‘ 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


ceived a gift from one of its members for 
visual education equipment. 
Cross, Yoakum, has raised $15,000 for its 
future building. 


First Church, Tivoli, is repairing its par- © 
sonage. Salem Church, Port Lavaca, has © 
Both congregations © 


bought a parsonage. 
are served by Pastor Walter L. Lentz. . 
St. Luke’s Church, San Antonio, has been 


supplied by Chaplain Edgar H. Knies. A | 


mission Sunday school has been started 
by St. Luke’s members in the area in which 
the congregation will relocate soon. . . 


Grace Church, Houston, has voted to ren- | 


ovate its parsonage. 


Bame Heads Staunton Conference 
By P. J. Bame 


Stauntron—Among major subjects dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the Staunton 
Conference, Sept. 9-10, were the mission 

program of the Virginia Synod 
Virginia and a survey of rural churches 
on the territory of synod. Ses- 
sions were in Salem Church, Mt. Sidney. 

Officers elected were: The Rev. P. J. 
Bame, president; the Rev. D. W. Zipperer, 
secretary; and S. W. Link, treasurer. 


San me | 
Miss JEssIE CRONK, missionary to India, 


was main speaker at the Staunton Con- 
ference WMS convention, First Church, 


Norfolk, Sept. 22-23. Over 145 delegates | 


and visitors attended. Officers named 
were: Mrs. C. S. Lentz, Norfolk, pres- 
ident; Miss Mildred Alphin, Lexington, 
vice president; Mrs. K. S. Rosen, Lexing- 
ton, secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. Gordon 
Breuer, Waynesboro, statistical secretary. 

LuTHERAN MuunisterS’ AssocraTION of 
Augusta County held a training school in 
Christ Church, Staunton, in November. 
About 35 students enrolled. New feature 
this year was a course in parliamentary 
procedure. 


Satem Cuurcn, Mt. Sidney, held a two- | 


week preaching mission in October. Speak- 


ers were the Rev. George W. Lingle, Gas- _ 


tonia, N. C., and Dr. Charles M. Teufel, 
Staunton. The Rev. P. J. Bame is pastor. 
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Customs Officials Delay Showing 
Of ULC Film in Saskatchewan 


By E. G. Goos 


AFTER A DELAY caused by customs of- 

ficials, the ULC film “And Now I See” has 

been admitted to 

Western Canada Canada. First show- 

ing in the Synod of 

Western Canada was at the South Sas- 

katchewan District Luther League conven- 
tion, Neudorf, Sask., Oct. 12-13. 

Project adopted by the Luther League 
was an intermediate camp. This will be 
added to the regular leadership training 
camp. Walter Rosenquist, Edenwold, was 
elected president of the organization. 


Discussion of camp was also on the 
agenda of the Manitoba District Luther 
League convention at Trinity Church, Win- 
nipeg, Man., Oct. 12-13. Miss Annelotte 
Moertelmeyer was named president. 

THE ALBERTA Sunday School Teachers’ 
convention was held at St. John’s Church, 
Wetaskiwin, Alta. Aug. 3. Miss Gertrude 
Schulz of Trinity Church, South Edmonton, 
Alta., and the Rev. A. Wolfram, pastor of 
the host church, were special speakers. 
The Rev. H. Klingbeil, Manola, Alta., was 
re-elected president. 

Manitosa District conference was held 
at Friedenstal, Man., Sept. 30-Oct. 1. 
Speakers were the Rev. J. E. Bergbusch, 
synodical president; the Rev. O. Winter; 
the Rev. H. Keitel; and Miss Eleanore Gill- 
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strom, educational missionary to Western 
Canada. 

CHURCH COUNCILMEN from congregations 
in southern Manitoba and northern North 
Dakota met at Bathgate, N. D., Oct. 20, to 
discuss the contributory pension plan. A 
permanent councilmen’s organization was 
formed. Officers are: The Rev. E. G. Goos, 
Bathgate, N. D., president; the Rev. W. 
Becker, Friedenstal, secretary; and R. 
Goschke, Clyde, N. D., treasurer and lay 
member of the executive council. Dr. Wil- 
helm Herrmann, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
special speaker at the meeting. . .. Dr. 
Herrmann attended other church council 
meetings at Winnipeg, Man.; Saskatoon, 


9 e ° e 
Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 
: In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services: 
. M., German 
11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us. 
Come and Bring a Friend 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 
Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 

CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 
A Hearty Welcome Awaits You 


ST. PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 
E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE 
11:00 A. M. 
16TH AVENUE 


at Grant St. 


One block north of the 
State Capitol 
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Sask.; and Wetaskiwin, Alta., to interest — 
pastors and congregations in the contribu- | 
tory pension plan. 

Reports on the Lutheran World Federa- | 
tion meeting in Lund, Sweden, were pre- 
sented in seminars at Winnipeg, Man.; 
Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; and Edmon- 
ton and Calvary, Alberta. Dr. Paul C, 
Empie spoke at a Lutheran World Action 
Rally, Winnipeg, Man. 

HERE AND THERE: Trinity Church, South 
Edmonton, Alta., recently dedicated a new 
electric organ. . . . The Barrhead parish 
has just completed the construction of a 
new parsonage. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


COBB, JOHN W. From Blacksburg Parish, Va. | 
To Grace Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 722 W. | 
Market St. 

GOOS, FREDERICK H. From Newport News, jj 
Va., as Service Pastor. To Inner Mission 
Board of Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 6018 
Trinity Pl., Phila. 42. 

HORN, EDWARD S. From St. John's Church, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. To St. James’ Church, 
Pottstown, Pa. 349 Rohland Ave. 

KROUSE, WALTER R. To Epiphany Church, 
South Temple, Pa. 1514 Perkiomen Ave., 
Reading. 

McKNIGHT, HENRY T. From Emanuel Church, 
New Haven, Conn. To First Church, Lyons, 
N. Y. 15 High St. 

MONK, V. J. From Glenwood Church, Toledo, 
Ohio, as Assistant. To Trinity Church, Find. 
lay, Ohio. 123 E. Pine Ave. 

REISCH, HAROLD W. From Inner Missio 
Board of Ministerium of Pennsylvania, Phila.,. 
Pa. To Social Missions Society of Illinois. 
2112 Lemoyne St., Chicago, Ill. 

RITZEN, H. G. From St. John's Church, Dun- 
lap, la. To Zion Church, Hutchinson, Kan. 
1015 Washington St. 

SNYDER, HENRY W., JR. From Advent Church, 
New York, N. Y. To Holy Trinity Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 728 W. Market St. 

WUNDER, WILLIAM F. From. Tannersvill 
Parish, Pa. To Grace Church, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 29 Lackawanna Ave. | 
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DECEASED 


Hugo Ernst Meyer 

Dr. Hugo E. Meyer, 82, pastor emeritus 
of Christ Church, Ozone Park, L. I., died 
Oct. 2 at the Evangelical Deaconess Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, N. Y. He had lived in 
Ozone Park for 34 years. 

Funeral service was held Oct. 5 in Christ 
Church. Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, New 
York Synod president, and the Rev. Alfred 
J. Krahmer, president of the Long Island 
Conference, officiated. 

In addition to his widow, to whom he 


“was married in 1910, Dr. Meyer is sur- 


vived by a son, the Rev. Ernest A. Meyer, 
his successor at Christ Church, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Eleanor Hamilton. 

Dr. Meyer was born Dec. 30, 1864, at 
Bueckeburg, Germany. He received his 


ur Bookstore o 


education at the universities of Goettingen, 
Marburg, Berlin, and Oxford. He studied 
law and medicine for two years before 
becoming a theological candidate. After 
preaching from 1887 to 1889, he became a 
private tutor. In 1894 he came to the U:S. 
and entered Philadelphia Seminary. 

He served the following congregations: 
St. Paul’s, Millville, N. J., 1896-1905; Grace, 
Philadelphia, 1905-07; Atonement, Asbury 
Park, N. J., 1907-11; Trinity, Albany, 
N. Y., 1911-13; and Christ, Ozone Park, 
1913-39. 


ULC CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 

1- 3. ULC Parish and Church School Board. 
Philadelphia 

2- 3. Board of Education 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


e e 4 


Suppose you buy one can of beans, 
five pounds of sugar, one pound of but- 
ter, and so forth. You pack all this up 
and mail it to some hungry person in 
Europe. You have paid retail prices 
for the supplies, and quite an additional 
sum for postage. Your money will not 
accomplish half as much as if you gave 
it to Lutheran World Action. 

If you are giving to a relative or 
friend who is in need, you have good 
reason for acting directly. And there 
is some satisfaction in sending off your 
own package even to a stranger whose 
address you have secured. But, as Dr. 
Stewart Herman explains on page 12, 
your kind deed may be less effective 
than it should be. 


Our cHuURCH buys supplies in large 
quantities—in America, or from Army 
surplus stocks already in Europe, or 
from European countries that have 
things for sale. The U.S. Government 
now ships our relief goods from Amer- 
ica free of charge. Our supplies for 
Germany are sent to Hilfswerk, the 
Protestant relief agency, and are dis- 
tributed through the churches. 

Our work in every country is co- 
ordinated with that of Church World 
Service and other agencies, through the 
World Council of Churches. Those who 
are in greatest need get what we send 
through our church. 

When we give clothing we can spare 
from our own supply, our gift is ef- 
ficient for it does not involve a new 
cash expenditure. But it would not pay 
to buy clothes to ship abroad. It would 
be better to give money for raw mate- 
ria] to be made into clothing overseas. 

Letters come to me continually, both 
from Europeans asking for help and 
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from Americans wanting names of peo- 
ple whom they could help. Requests 
from Europe are referred to relief agen- 
cies for investigation. To Americans I 
explain the reasons for our church’s 
policy. We are engaged in a great ef- 
fort to keep people alive—and the best 
we can do is quite insufficient. Our 
generous impulses should be directed 
into the most effective channels so they 
will count to the fullest extent. 


WE ARE GRATEFUL that the desire to 
help the needy peoples of the world is a 
steadily rising tide. The story of suffer- 
ing which we have heard is awakening 
a strong response among compassionate 
Christians. 

On this Thanksgiving Day many of us 
will not feast in the traditional manner, 
for we are too conscious of the world 
scarcity of food. Our people should soon 
see the necessity of cutting down con- 
gregational “banquets” to simple meals, 
rather than overeating under the sha- 
dow of the cross. There ought to be 
Christian rationing among us, based on 
glad willingness to limit ourselves for 
the sake of others. Seldom has there 
been a time when Christians in their 
daily lives can so clearly express the 
sincerity of their faith. 

We are not asked to go hungry our- 
selves that others may eat. We need 
merely to be intelligent about what we 


do. If we eat an extra potato—which © 
can’t be shipped abroad efficiently—in- _ 


stead of a slice of bread, we are saving 


the bread for a hungry person. In the — 
midst of the world’s great need, it’s a _ 


joyous thing to be able to help, espe- 
cially if we know our help is given 
in the most effective way. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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THE 
GOOD 
SHEPHERD 
HOME 


Allentown, Pa. 


... for crippled children and old people 


iipae of us who are blessed with the priceless gifts of health 
and sound limbs are prone to forget that not all meet life so 
well equipped. 


The crippled child has a steep road in life to climb. The Good 
Shepherd Home through its School, Occupational Therapy 
Shop and planned program in Orthopedics enables him to 
face life with hope and courage. 


Help us prepare those who are handicapped for a useful life. 


REV. CONRAD W. RAKER, Supt. 


